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Editorial Comment 


THE LATEST issue of the Educational Directory of 
the Office of Education lists 542 State and national 
educational associations. Of 
these, 121 are state-wide, 
while 421 are national or re- 
gional in scope. This impos- 
ing list of educational organizations suggests the 
vastness of our field, its complex nature and the 
seriousness of purpose which actuates the members 
of our profession, for most of these organizations 
are conducted by volunteer workers whose sole pur- 
pose is the advancement of some particular phase 
or aspect of the general cause of education. 

As I see the situation our professional organi- 
zations do not need a new set of objectives. We 
have plenty of these, and they are lofty enough to 
warrant our wholehearted and enthusiastic sup- 
port. We do not need a completely new profes- 
sional organization. We have plenty of these al- 
ready. What we do need, however, is a better in- 
tegration and a closer unity among the profes- 
sional organizations which now exist. This is one 
of our outstanding problems and it challenges the 
best minds within the profession. We need to de- 
velop a national association which has its roots out 
in the local communities and which has as its 
branches strong, vigorous state associations; a na- 
tional association which is democratic from top to 
bottom, in which all members of the profession 
may find opportunities for effective service no mat- 
ter whether they are classroom teachers, college 
professors, superintendents, principals or presi- 
dents of universities; an organization which is 
strong in its unity but diverse in its interests and 
in its activities; an organization which can speak 
with a single voice for the profession, but an or- 
ganization which serves every teacher in the na- 
tion and which gives each member an opportunity 
to work personally upon the specific problems of 
his greatest interest. 


COOPERATION 
NECESSARY 


We must develop an organization which can 
function effectively on a representative basis. 
Whether the representation should be from the 
locals direct to the national or from the locals 
through the state associations to the national is a 
moot question and there are strong arguments sup- 
porting each plan. However, I lean to the latter 
point of view. I believe that we shall be able to 
develop a stronger and more effective organization 
of the profession if we recognize the logic of the 
situation and arrange to have the individual rep- 
resented in the national councils through his affili- 
ation with his local and state associations. 

The association must not be dominated by any 
particular group or level of the profession. We 
are all workers in a common cause; classroom teach- 
ers, administrators, supervisors, principals, teachers 
of Latin, teachers of mathematics and college presi- 
dents, all are members of the same profession. 
Each should have opportunity to play his part in 
solving our common problems and each should 
have opportunity to work within our national pro- 
fessional organization on our common problems 
as well as on those particular problems which are 
peculiar to his own special field. 

Three years ago I placed myself definitely on 
record as favoring a co-inclusive membership by 
which a teacher, when he joins his local associa- 
tions, becomes automatically a member of his state 
and national groups. Under the present arrange- 
ment we squander too much time and energy in 
the enrollment of members and in the collection of 
dues. A simplified procedure needs to be worked 
out at once. Every teacher profits by the work of 
his professional organizations, local, state and na- 
tional, and every teacher should pay his share of 
the cost of the services which these organizations 
render. Granted a need for improved organiza- 
tion within the educational profession and some 
consensus as to the desirability of the steps which I 
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have just suggested, what excuse can possibly be 
offered for our failure to advance more rapidly? 
The devil we seek is not far from home. So varied 
have our professional interests become, so special- 
ized our teaching and administrative jobs, that it 
is almost a case of ‘‘the Lodges speak only to 
Cabots”’ and “the Cabots speak only to God.” We 
have forgotten that while the immediate tasks of 
the college instructor in geology and the kinder- 
garten teacher may differ widely, both are or 
should be united in the common effort to nurture 
and inspire growth in human personality through 
a process which we call education. Specialization 
even within levels of the school system which leads 
to disunity and separateness within the broader 
professional group is of questionable merit. Rather 
should specialization be the particular threshold 
from which one enters the common courtyard there 
to share in the struggle for social improvement 
through increasing rational control of the world in 
which we live. Unless we can come to understand 
that we are first educators joined by a common pur- 
pose, pledged to a common goal, and that then we 
may think of ourselves as elementary teachers, su- 
pervisors, principals, or college instructors, we 
shall not achieve the strength of national profes- 
sional unity which is so much needed today. 
Equally serious in the minds of those who find 
cause for concern in the disunity of our various 
professional groups is the inertia, if not indiffer- 
ence, with which pleas for improved organization 
are regarded. This condition represents to my mind 
the worst influence which the individualistic, 
laissez-faire tradition has had upon American edu- 
cation. Pursuing our separate ways, bickering over 
petty details of school organization or classroom 
procedures, sometimes divided into opposing 
camps and rival associations, pledging our pet the- 
ories and schemes with self-satisfied contempt for 
the views of those on the other side of the fence, 
the educational profession at time represents to the 
layman a confusing and rather disheartening spec- 
tacle. Thus bewildered at not knowing what the 
profession stands for or wants, the layman is likely 
to be of little help in time of need. Educationally, 
the most significant and at the same time the most 
perilous fact in our political-economic situation is 
that too many people are losing faith in education 
as democracy’s greatest defense against the break- 
down of our system of self-government. In the 
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face of widespread desertion of educational ideals 
from without and discontent over the insufficien- 
cies of our own educational system from within, I 
say to you that the time has come to shelve our 
internal differences, our conflicting interests, and 
by consolidating our forces proceed to the great 
task before us. I am no alarmist but I do sincerely 
believe that unless we put our lines in order, select 
one, not a dozen field staffs and, united in our ob- 
jective, plan the campaign—unless we do these 
things it will not make a great deal of difference 
whether Mary Jane in the seventh grade of the 
Middletown High School is given the unit on 
“Social Security” or the one on “The American 
Revolution.’"—JOHN W. STUDEBAKER. 


DEMOCRACY SEEMS to have fallen upon evil days. 
The doubtful outcome of the “noble experiment”’ 
is Causing many educators 
to re-examine the ultimate 
purposes of education in a 
democratic society. In this 
connection the nature and 
function of professional organizations presents a 
problem of major concern. Under a totalitarian 
conception of government the problem is rela- 
tively simple. As individuals, teachers have no 
rights. As members of a professional group, they 
are expected to serve blindly the interests of the 
state as these interests are defined by self-appointed 
leaders. Under a democratic conception of gov- 
ernment, the problem of professional relationships 
is considerably more complicated. It involves con- 
sideration of the rights and responsibilities of pro- 
fessional agents as individuals, as teachers, and as 
members of a profession. 

As individuals, teachers possess the same rights 
as any other citizen. They should be permitted 
complete freedom to make social, economic, polit- 
ical and religious choices. The private life of 
teachers should be subject to no more rigid social 
control than the private life of any other citizen. 
Insistence upon their constitutional rights as citi- 
zens of a democracy should not, however, cause 
teachers to engage in socially stupid behavior. 
The right of an individual teacher to be an agnostic 
in religion implies a corresponding responsibility 
to be tolerant of the fundamentalist. The right to 
hold and express radical beliefs concerning social 
and economic problems implies an equal right on 


THE ROLE OF 
TEACHERS’ 
ORGANIZATIONS 
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the part of other citizens to hold and express re- 
actionaty beliefs. The teacher who poked fun at 
the people of his community in the anonymous 
article entitled “I Teach in a Small Town’ may 
have been entertaining but he was not very realistic. 
In our highly interdependent culture there is in- 
creasingly less elbow room for impulsive thinking 
and acting. When teachers insist upon doing and 
saying what they please, they must, like other citi- 
zens, be prepared to accept the consequences. 

In their relationship as professional agents, 
teachers act as representatives of a democratic so- 
cial institution and are properly subject to the lim- 
itations of institutional functioning. The public 
school in the United States is conceived as a class- 
less, non-partisan, non-sectarian institution. Teach- 
ers are expected to serve the interests of all the 
children of all the people. Legally and morally 
they have no right to indoctrinate people with 
their individual opinions and beliefs. Many of 
the controversies that arise concerning the issue of 
academic freedom might well be avoided if teach- 
ers would recognize clearly that the public school 
should act as a hormonizer rather than a progenitor 
of cultural conflicts. It is entirely true that teachers 
as teachers should contribute to the improvement of 
the cultural heritage. Democracy clearly implies, 
however, that such improvement be in cooperation 
with, rather than in opposition to the expressed 
will of the people. Just as long as teachers concern 
themselves chiefly with helping pupils learn how 
to think rather than teaching them what to think 
their activities will remain essentially democratic. 
The moment that the teacher assumes a missionary 
or indoctrinaire attitude toward his job the demo- 
cratic process is quite likely to be abandoned. 

The activities of teachers as members of a pro- 
fession are subject to many interpretations. It ap- 
pears quite evident that teachers do have a respon- 
sibility to belong to one or more professional or- 
ganizations. Education is of such major impor- 
tance in a democratic country that it is entirely 
proper that members of the profession be organ- 
ized into special interest groups. The large num- 
ber of local, state and national organizations pro- 
vides ample opportunity for every teacher to find 
a place wherein his needs, interest, and abilities 
can be recognized and progressively developed. 
The reluctance of some teachers to join profes- 
sional organizations for the reason that these or- 


ganizations are administered undemocratically is 
quite evidently a straw-man proposition. The na- 
ture of the functioning of any professional organ- 
ization will be determined by the expressed will 
of a majority of the participating members. If in- 
dividuals do not approve the internal organization 
and control of any professional group, it is their 
responsibility to seek cooperatively and democrat- 
cally the needed reforms. The same interpreta- 
tion may be made concerning those individuals 
who refuse to participate in professional organiza- 
tions on the grounds that multiple organizations so 
lack unity of purpose and action that nothing of 
great significance is being achieved by any of them. 
Coordination of purpose and action will never be 
achieved by attacks from without. It must await 
intelligent action from within. 

When professional organizations have suc- 
ceeded in enlisting the active participation of a 
substantial majority of the members of the pro- 
fession and have formulated a well defined and 
coordinated program of action, they can be ex- 
pected to function as an effective interest group. 
A major purpose of all professional organizations 
will be to seek the continuous improvement of the 
education function. Under a democratic concep- 
tion of functioning it would seem desirable that 
professional organizations cooperate rather than 
affiliate with other interest groups. It must be re- 
membered that the public school belongs to all of 
the people and entangling alliances may prove to 
be not only undemocratic but ultimately disas- 
trous. It would likewise seem desirable for pro- 
fessional organizations to avoid propaganda tech- 
niques. The ultimate success of education in a 
democracy depends upon public understanding and 
acceptance. The temporary advantages of pres- 
sure tactics employed by professional groups in 
education can scarcely be justified as compared with 
the greater advantages that might be secured 
through the more time-consuming process of inter- 
pretation and education. 

Democracy still appears to be America’s choice. 
If it is to remain her choice, teachers as individual 
citizens of their communities, as teachers, and as 
members of a profession have urgent and conspicu- 
ous roles to play. Those roles must be played 
in public, not in cloistered retreats—PauL J. 
MISNER. 
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ONE WELL KNOWN news magazine recently has 
characterized American education as “that most 

autocratically controlled of 
ENLIGHTENED organizations” and described 
SELF-INTEREST the National Education As- 

sociation as being actually a 
labor union interested chiefly in higher wages, 
tenure, and pension laws. It would be perfectly 
proper, from the academic point of view, to dis- 
miss these two statements as the epigrammatical 
efforts of a journalist interested in increasing circu- 
lation. It will be more profitable to examine the 
two statements in an effort to determine their 
validity. 

Since this issue of THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN 
consists of a description and discussion of the pro- 
fessional organizations in American education, the 
first charge—that of autocratic control—can be 
dismissed at once as foreign to the issue. 

The second statement, however, is one that can 
properly be examined and considered here. The 
statement refers to the National Education Associ- 
ation, but by inference refers also to the state edu- 
cation associations. If the statement is true, it 


ceases to be merely a statement of fact and becomes 


a serious indictment. If it is not true, we should 
welcome the opportunity of pointing out its 
falsity, and of establishing the truth in its place. 

Elsewhere in this issue an article is printed 
based on information supplied by the chief 
executive officers of 44 of the 48 state education 
associations. This information indicates that more 
state education associations are interested in salary, 
retirement and tenure legislation, and in increased 
monetary support for schools than in any other 
program of amendment or improvement for the 
educational organization. Here, it would seem, is 
the proof for the statement made by the news 
magazine. Here is evidence that teachers are 
selfishly interested only in improving their lot in 
life. 

But before assuming that the case has been 
proved, let us examine the evidence more care- 
fully. Many of the states where teacher associa- 
tions are agitating for higher salaries, and for 
tenure and retirement laws, are in the South and 
the Middle West, where the salaries of teachers, 
on the average, do not reach one thousand dollars 
a year, and where a teacher is hired for one year 
at a time and is dependent for re-employment 


upon the prejudices and will of small school 
boards. 

In most of the states concerned, the plea for 
better salaries and better working conditions is 
being made not only on the grounds of self- 
interest but also on the more easily defended posi- 
tion that good working conditions mean better 
teachers and hence a better system of education. 

If teachers associations were interested only in 
improving the working conditions and the salary 
schedules of their members they would not be 
interested in the wide variety of activities which 
the secretaries report. For a long period of years, 
the efforts of professional teachers groups to re- 
organize the financial structure and the adminis- 
trative establishment of state school systems have 
been defeated by groups other than teachers as- 
sociations. The historic effort of teachers associa- 
tions to have the federal government share in the 
support of education has been based on studies 
which show that education is truly a national prob- 
lem and not merely a local one. Teachers have 
realized better than some critics would admit that 
the existing structure of educational finance and 
administration leaves much to be desired. 

If teachers associations were concerned only 
with higher salaries and better working conditions 
they would not give so large a place to such pro- 
grams as: professional improvement, curriculum 
modification, community-wide programs of educa- 
tion and recreation, and examination of the place 
of education in a democracy. 

However, a listing of accomplishments which 
erve to refute a charge of self-interest is not suf- 
ficient for our purpose here. The program of the 
future must be the major consideration—a pro- 
gram which must be so constructed and so exe- 
cuted as to make similar charges wholly unfair and 
inexcusable. Let us admit that, in a measure, the 
charge leveled against the associations is true. 
Such charges can be true and at the same time 
meaningless in the developmental stages of mak- 
ing teaching a profession. Such charges in the 
adult period of truly professional development 
would be much more serious. The programs of 
educational associations in the future must be so 
broad, so socially conscious, so indicative of the 
professional, social and civic qualities of teachers 
that no such charges can be made.—W. H. A. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION is greatly indebted to the 
organizations in education which are constantly on 
the alert to improve our 
system of education. All 
of these organizations op- 
erate democratically and 
are without authority to impose their philosophy 
and recommendations upon the school system, yet 
their impact upon the system has been of great 
importance. Their constructive activities have 
served to bring a striking measure of unity and 
common purpose into the American way. Mere 
mention of their attack upon a wide range of prob- 
lems in education is sufficient to emphasize the 
value of the organizations in education. 

The annual meetings of the various organiza- 
tions in education, and their publications, make 
possible a ready interchange of point of view and 
factual information from all areas and special fields 
of interest. They constitute the melting pot of 
ideas and from them there flows an influence for 
growth and improvement and for better under- 
standing of the principles involved in the solution 
of educational problems. That we have a distinctly 
American system of education is due in large 
measure to the influence of the voluntary organi- 
zations in education. 

This issue of THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN is de- 
voted to a brief résumé of the purpose, program, 
and leadership to be found in some of the organi- 
zations in American education. Recognition of 
their significance as instruments of progress is of 
sufficient importance, we believe, to warrant this 
tribute to them.—P. M. C. 


ORGANIZATIONS 
IN EDUCATION 


I HAVE just read a magazine account of the last 
hectic week of Congress. The author of the article 
succeeded in making the final 
session look very silly. “How 
ridiculous,” I said to myself. 
“Night sessions! Tempers on 
edge! Parliamentary tricks! 
Personal grudges! Why do not those Congressmen 
use better judgment? Why cannot Congress be 
more businesslike, more efficient, more orderly?” 

And then my mind flashed to another ‘‘Con- 
gress’; to some sessions of our own Biennial Coun- 
cil. ‘“Why,” thought I, ‘I seem to remember some 
Occasions when, even within a great fraternity, I 


ATTENTION, 
COUNCIL 
MEMBERS 


have seen some rather silly sessions. Yes, sessions 
that lasted far, far into the night. Lost tempers! 
Parliamentary tangles! Bitter feelings!” 

Perhaps it really is too much to expect the Con- 
gress of the United States to terminate a long ses- 
sion, in the middle of a Washington summer, in 
peace and order and on time. Perhaps 435 mem- 
bers of the House and 96 members of the Senate 
make too large a group for a reasonable agree- 
ment. And after all, Congress is political. Mem- 
bers are partisans. Sectionalism does exist. Jeal- 
ousies and bitterness are inevitably engendered by 
months of constant clashes. All this is recognized 
and understood. It has become inherent in the 
system. 

But in Phi Delta Kappa no such situation or ex- 
cuse exists. The fraternity is not political. There 
is no place for partisanship. Sectionalism is al- 
most entirely absent. There is no summer heat in 
Chicago in December and we hardly begin to be- 
come acquainted in the three or four days that we 
are together. 

I am writing this in August, four months before 
our next Council. I wonder if it may not be in 
order to remind myself and other members of the 
Council that adherence to a few general rules will 
assure us a “Congress” free from criticism. 

I, for one, am going to try to do these things: 
(1) Remember that every man in the Council is 
a devoted brother committed to the same great 
common ideal that I try to serve. (2) Remember 
that every brother is just as sincere, honest and 
capable as Iam. (3) Remember that the Council 


_is not going to settle all problems for all time any- 


way. (4) Remember that parliamentary rules of 
order are designed to expedite legislation. (5) 
Remember that politics and politicians have no 
place in a professional organization. (6) Remem- 
ber that much more important than legal machin- 
ery, by-laws, committees and commas are good- 
feeling, enthusiasm and a vision of the glorious 
opportunity for service through a great fraternity. 

When the Council assembles next December, 
a group of picked men from all parts of the United 
States will sit down together to plan the work of 
our organization. Surely we have enough educa- 
tion and vision to forget petty bickering and per- 
sonal prejudice and co-operate in the great common 
good.—A. E. JoYAL. 





The National Education Association 


OR nearly seventy years the National Education 
Association has been the official name of the 
nationwide organization of teachers. After a long 
period of inadequate support and small mem- 
bership, the association has become increasingly 
important in the lives of teachers and in the na- 
tional life of the country. The organization has 
grown by absorbing older sectional or special in- 
terest groups, by expanding the number of de- 
partmental organizations within its fold, and by 
attracting an increasingly large number of dues 
paid members from the ranks of teachers. Since 
1900, and especially since 1919, the membership 
in the N. E. A. has increased to such an extent 
that in numbers alone its influence is formidable. 
The National Education Association, during its 
entire history, has worked for objectives which 
might be classified under such a heading as ‘‘Im- 
provement of Working Conditions.’ The pas- 
sage of tenure, minimum salary, and retirement 
legislation has been urged. Allied to this interest 
have been such endeavors as working for higher 
standards for professional certificates, a longer 
school year, the establishment of kindergartens, 
the promotion of Americanism, and character and 
moral training. 

The N. E. A. has become increasingly aware of 
the responsibility of the schools in the large social, 
political and economic problems of the whole 
country. During the extreme depth of the depres- 
sion its committees, such as ““The Committee on 
Emergency in Education’”’ took the lead in the 
struggle to maintain school services at as high a 
level as was economically possible. The committee 
attempted to prevent wholesale elimination of es- 
sential services by urging a plan of economy. 

Research in the various phases of school activi- 
ties are being carried on profitably in the N. E. A. 
through the Research Division and through many 
of the departmental activities. Departmental year- 
books, in each of which a particular aspect of edu- 
cation is reported upon and discussed, and the reg- 
ular publications of the Research Division, are im- 
portant and valuable additions to the literature of 
education. 

An attempt to recapitulate the accomplishments 
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of the National Education Association is impos- 
sible here. They are well known to informed mem- 
bers of the profession. A description of the present 
program of the N. E. A. is the purpose of this 
article. Since much of the activity of the N. E. A. 
is carried on by the departments and by the various 
commissions, a description of the activities of these 
subdivisions will indicate the current program of 
the N. E. A. 

Listed below are the major subdivisions of the 
National Education Association and an outline of 
their current activities and programs. A tabulation 
of current programs and a summary of the ac- 
complishments of the past will not indicate the 
value of the N. E. A. or of any other of the or- 
ganizations discussed in this issue of THE PHI 
DELTA KaPPAN. Indicated in the title of nearly 
every one of these organizations is the word “‘as- 
sociation.” Listed in the constitution of nearly 
every one is a statement of common purpose. The 
meaning of the word “‘association”’ and the reali- 
zation of that common purpose can be effected only 
through the cooperative associative efforts of all 
American educators. The National Education As- 
sociation as a whole includes, in theory, at least, 
the entire membership of the teaching profession 
in the United States. Actually, of course, only one- 
fourth of the teachers and other professional edu- 
cators in this country are enrolled in the ranks of 
the membership of the N. E. A. Elsewhere in this 
issue of THE PH1 DELTA KaPPAN are articles and 
editorials in which the obligation of teachers to 
join their professional education association is 
stressed. Naturally it is difficult to include all 
teachers in a country as large as the United States 
within the ranks of a single organization. How- 
ever, the National Education Association, sub- 
divided as it is into many departments, each rep- 
resenting a special interest group, should contain 
within its framework, a space for practically every 
teacher, no matter what his particular interest or 
desire may be. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


President: Amy H. Hinrichs, principal, Audubon School, 
New Orleans, La. 

Vice-Presidents: Reuben T. Shaw, first vice-president, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Harry Clark, Supt. of Schools, Knoxville, 











Tenn.; J. J. Clark,* Supt. Roosevelt School District No. 
66, Route 5, Phoenix, Ariz.; J. Carl Conner,* 2215 North 
Walker Ave., Oklahoma City, Okla.; Arthur W. Fergu- 
son,* Supt. of Schools, York, Pa.; R. L. Hunt, Supt. of 
Schools, Madison, S$. Dak.; Ralph B. Jenkins,* Supt. 
of Schools, Englewood, Colo.; M. A. Kopka,* Supt. of 
Schools, Hamtrack, Mich.; Birdine Merrill, Box 303, 
Gresham, Ore.; Sarah T. Muir, Lincoln High School, Lin- 
coln, Nebr.; Lester A. Rodes, Supervising principal of 
schools, South River, N. J.; B. C. B. Tighe, principal, 
senior high school, Fargo, N. Dak. 

Treasurer: B. F. Stanton, Supt. of Schools, Alliance, Ohio. 

Executive Secretary: Willard E. Givens,* 1201 Sixteenth 
Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Editor: The Journal of the National Education Association, 
Joy Elmer Morgan,* 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 


President: Ben G. Graham,* Supt. of Schools, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Vice-Presidents: John A. Sexson,* Supt. of Schools, Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; Homer W. Anderson,* Supt. of Schools, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Executive Secretary: Sherwood D. Shankland,* 1201 Six- 
teenth St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 


The American Association of School Adminis- 
trators publishes a yearbook, assists in the publica- 
tion of the Research Bulletin of the N. E. A., and 
publishes an official report of the Annual Conven- 
tion. The annual meeting is held in February of 
each year. The association helps to maintain the 
Educational Research Service and the Fducational 
Policies Commission. 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


President: Elphe K. Smith, Route 1, Box 22, Tigard, Ore. 

Vice-President: David E. Temple, 215 Masonic Temple 
Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

Secretary: Anna J. Masterson, 14 Oakland Avenue, Lowell, 
Mass. 

Northeastern Regional Director: Mrs. Mary D. Barnes, 
223 Summit Road, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Southeastern Regional Director: Katy V. Anthony, 1903 
Hanover Avenue, Richmond, Va. 

North Central Regional Director: Harold H. Blanchard, 
411 Citizens Bank Building, South Bend, Ind. 

South Central Regional Director: Florence B. Reynolds, 6820 
North Twenty-fourth Street, Omaha, Nebr. . 

Northwestern Regional Director: Mary E. Bond, Purnell 
Apartments 102, Bellingham, Wash. 

Southwestern Regional Director: Wilbur W. Raisner, 419 
Munich Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Director ex-officio: Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl, R. F. D. 
No. 2, Mound, Minn. 


Membership in the Department of Classroom 
Teachers is provided by payment of the fee which 


* Names marked with an asterisk are those of members of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 
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is the annual charge for membership in the Na- 
tional Education Association. This Department 
has published three yearbooks. The last of these, 
“Fit to Teach,” is a comprehensive study of the 
health status of classroom teachers in the United 
States. The activities of this Department are 
financed by grants from the general treasury of the 
National Education Association. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
; PRINCIPALS 
President: Irvin A. Wilson,* 437 S. Stone Ave., La Grange, 

Ill. 

Vice-Presidents: Maude A. Rhodes, 185 Westminster Drive, 

N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; Robert H. Edgar,* Bedford School, 

Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sarah L. Young, Parker School, Oakland, 

Calif.; Lester J. Nielson, 724 Windsor St., Salt Lake City, 

ng Marjorie Walters, Harrison School, Cedar Rapids, 

owa. 
Executive Secretary: Eva G. Pinkston, 1201 Sixteenth St. 

N.W., Washington, D. C. 

This Department publishes The National Ele- 
mentary Principal five times a year. The De- 
partment holds two meetings a year, one at the 
time of the meeting of the American Association 
of School Administrators in February and the other 
at the summer meeting of the National Education 
Association. One issue of the magazine comprises 
a yearbook of the Department. The fourth annual 
convention on Elementary Education, sponsored by 
the Department, will be held during the 1939-40 
school year. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS 
OF INSTRUCTION 


President: Julia L. Hahn, Raymond Bldg., Washington, 


D. C. 

Vice-Presidents: Helen Hefferman, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Sacramento, Calif.; Prudence Cutright, 
Assistant Supt., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Field Secretary: James F. Hosic,* 50 Rockland Ave., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Executive Secretary: Edna Simmons, 1201 Sixteenth St. 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


The official publication of this Department is 
the magazine Educational Method. The members 
meet at the time of the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association. The current pro- 
gram of major interest to this Department is a 
study of methods for improving instruction. 


RURAL DEPARTMENT 


President: Norman Frost,* Prof. of Rural Education, George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 
Vice-President: Mrs. Gladys L. Potter, Assistant Chief, Di- 
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vision of Elementary Education, State Department of Cali- 

fornia, Sacramento, Calif. 

Secretary: Lois M. Clark, Adviser of Rural Education, Early 
Childhood and Elementary Division, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

This Department publishes a yearbook. The 
current problems of major concern to the member- 
ship of this Department include rural educational 
conferences and an effort to secure a nationwide 
study of professional training for leadership in 
education in rural areas. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
President: K. J. Clark,* Murphy High School, Mobile, Ala. 
First Vice-President: Oscar Granger, Haverford Township 
High School, Upper Darby, Pa. 
Second Vice-President: John E. Wellwood, Central High 


School, Flint, Mich. 
Executive Secretary: H. V. Church, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, 


Chicago, III. 

This Department of the National Education As- 
sociation publishes the Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment, and the magazine Student Life. Members of 
the department are interested now in a study of the 
adjustment of youth to occupational life. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
COLLEGES 


President: Charles C. Sherrod,* President, State Teachers 
College, Johnson City, Tenn. 

Vice-President: Frank D. McElroy,* President, State Teach- 
ers College, Mankato, Minn. 

Executive Secretary: Charles W. 
School, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Hunt,* State Normal 


Studies being carried on by committees of this 
department include: the accrediting of member 
institutions; research by the Committee on Stand- 
ards and Surveys; curriculum practices; public re- 
lations; extension and correspondence education; 
health and athletics; libraries; personnel; and a 
biographical dictionary. These studies are in ad- 
dition to the publication of a departmental year- 


book. 


DEPARTMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION 


President: George C. Mann,* State Department of Educa- 
tion, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Vice-President: Mrs. Elizabeth C. Morris, Department of 
Education, Raleigh, N. C. 

Secretary: Frank M. Debatin, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Regional Vice-Presidents: Caroline A. Whipple, State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany, N. Y.; George L. Maxwell, 
Education Division, WPA, Washington, D. C.; M. S. 
Robertson,* Director, WPA, Education, New Orleans, 
La.; Frances K. Wetmore, 228 North La Salle Street, 
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Chicago, Ill.; Paul Essert,* Opportunity School, Denver, 
Colo. 

Executive Secretary: George C. Mann,* State Department 
of Education, Los Angeles, Calif. 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


The Educational Policies Commission, estab- 
lished by the National Education Association and 
the American Association of School Administra- 
tors, and operating under funds granted in part by 
the General Education Board, since 1935 has pub- 
lished a series of highly significant publications. 
These publications are: ““The Unique Function of 
Education in American Democracy,” “A National 
Organization for Education,” “Research Memo- 
randum on Education in the Depression,” ‘‘Educa- 
tion for Democracy,” “The Structure and Admin- 
istration of Public Education in the United States,”’ 
and ‘“The Effect of Population Changes on Ameri- 
can Education.” 

Members of the Commission are: 


Chairman: Alexander J. Stoddard,* Superintendent of 
Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cornelia §. Adair, Radio Division, National Education As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 

George S. Counts,* Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Edmund E. Day, 

J. B. Edmonson,* School of Education, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Frederick M. Hunter,* Chairman of the Oregon System of 
Institutions of Higher Learning, Fairmount Heights, Eu- 
gene, Ore. 

John K. Norton,* Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Agnes Samuelson, Executive Secretary, Iowa Education As- 
sociation 

John A. Sexson,* Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 

Payson Smith,* Graduate School, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

George D. Strayer,* Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta, Ga. 

Emily A. Tarbell, Vocational High School, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Willard E. Givens,* Executive Secretary, National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D. C. 

Ben G. Graham,* Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Amy H. Hinrichs, President, National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Elphe K. Smith, Department of Classroom Teachers, National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. 

S. D. Shankland,* National Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

George F. Zook,* Director, American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

William G. Carr,* Director of Research, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 





American Council on Education 


RGANIZED in 1918 as the Emergency Council 
O on Education, the American Council on Ed- 
ucation has since developed into one of the most 
significant organizations in education in this coun- 
try. Because membership is limited to organiza- 
tions, there is not the direct personal relationship 
between the Council and the individual teacher or 
other worker in education that there is between 
the individual and the various education associa- 
tions. Membership in the American Council on 
Education has grown from eleven national educa- 
tion associations which had representatives present 
at the organization meeting in January, 1918, until 
at the present there is a total of 460 members ac- 
tively participating in the work of the organiza- 
tion. 

The office of President of the Council has been 
held since 1918 by a succession of outstanding 
leaders in education in the United States. Three 
men, Charles R. Mann, Samuel P. Capen and 
George F. Zook, have been directors of the activi- 
ties of the Council. 

Two committees, the Executive Committee and 
the Problems and Plans Committee, composed of 
elected members, plan the projects, the publica- 
tions and the problems which will occupy the at- 
tention of the members of the Council, and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, which has general supervision 
of administrative concern. In considering the ac- 
tivities of the American Council on Education, it 
is necessary to emphasize the fact that the Council 
is a center of cooperation and coordination, that 
the Council, in its own organization, is a reflection 
of the whole American educational system. The 
Council has no executive authority over the constit- 
uent members, but serves rather as a directing and 
coordinating agency for the activities of a great 
many associations and groups. Support for the 
project of the American Council comes in part 
from dues and membership fees paid by the con- 
stituent and institutional members, and in part 
from grants allocated to the Council by various 
organizations. 

In the space of this issue of THE PH! DELTA 
KAPPAN it is not possible to mention the publica- 
tions of the various committees and commissions 
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established by the American Council. Nor is it 
possible either to name all of the members of the 
committees. However, there are listed below the 
names of the major commissions, the name of the 
director of each of these commissions, and a brief 
statement of the general type of activity being car- 
ried on by the commissions and by the committees 
appointed by the commissions. 

In addition to the publication of special studies, 
sometimes financed wholly by the Council or by 
constituent members of the Council, and some- 
times by the Council in cooperation with other 
organizations, the American Council publishes 
The Educational Record, a quarterly which con- 
tains not only the official reports of the many ac- 
tivities of the Council, but also scholarly discus- 
sions of many educational problems. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


Chairman: Mark A. May,* Institute of Human Relations, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

lst Vice Chairman: W. C. Weidler, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

2nd Vice Chairman: Reverend Edward B. Rooney, S. J., 
55 East 84th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Secretary: E. O. Melby,* Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Executive Officer: President George F. Zook.* 

American Youth Commission—Floyd W. Reeves,* director. 

1. Surveys of Youth Needs; 2. Study of Civilian Conserva- 

tion Corps; 3. Employment of Youth; 4. Family and home 

adjustment ; 5. Adjustment of minorities with special reference 

to Negroes; 6. Youth-led organizations; 7. Coordination 

of community agencies. 

Commission on Teacher Education—Karl W. Bigelow, 

director. 1. Study of human growth and development; 2. Co- 

operative study of 20 institutions of all types training 

teachers and 14 school systems; 3. Teacher selection prepara- 

tion, in-service training. 

Committee on Motion Pictures in Education—Charles F. 

Hoban, Jr., director. 1. Evaluation of education motion pic- 

tures by students and teachers; 2. Production of educational 

films in schools; 3. Distribution of films; 4. Radio transcrip- 

tion. 

Financial Advisory Service—J. Harvey Cain, director. 

1. Consultation with colleges and universities on financial 

problems. 

Cooperative Study of General Education—Ralph W. Tyler,* 

director. 1. Evaluation of general education progress in 22 

colleges; 2. Experimental programs. 


* Names marked with an asterisk are those of members of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 
(Concluded on page 45) 
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Inclusive Memberships 


By H. E. GAYMAN 


OHN W. STUDEBAKER, U. S. Commissioner of 

Education, in an article, ‘If Teachers Were 

Bricklayers,” concludes with this significant para- 
graph: 

“If teachers are ever to achieve the goals for 
which they are working, they must learn the art of 
organized cooperation, and if they are ever to se- 
cure a fully organized profession a plan of simpli- 
fied enlistment facilitating the enrollment of every 
teacher quickly and easily will be one of the factors 
in its achievement. There are approximately one 
million teachers in this nation. At the present 
time only a trifle more than one-fifth are members 
of the national organization. What an irresistible 
force for the welfare of the nation this great army 
of one million picked people might exert if they 
were enrolled, one hundred per cent in vigorous 
local, state and national organizations.” 

No one questions the need of enlarging the 
scope of professional organizations, of making 
such organizations more effective, or of increasing 
their membership. True it is that local associations 
have programs and issues that may not at times 
command the attention of either the State or the 
National professional organization. Likewise, 
state professional associations at times will deal 
with particular issues that may not be either na- 
tional or local in their significance. But certainly 
it is a truism that as the function and processes 
of education in our democracy become more and 
more of national significance, issues and problems 
in education present themselves that are of concern 
to educational workers nation-wide. The solution 
of these lies only in a unified and coordinated na- 
tional organization supported in turn by local or- 
ganizations, each in its individual way making 
specific contributions. This concept of organiza- 
tion is not that of the submergence of any one of 
the three organizations to the control or domina- 
tion of the other. It is rather organic functioning 
of the local, state, and national organizations into 
planned, directed and unified cooperative effort. 

In recent years attempts have been made to 


* H. E. Gayman is Executive Secretary, The 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


symbolize this relationship. One of the symbols 
used was that of the three links typifying the union 
of the local, the state, and the national. Still an- 
other is that of the triangle in which education 
associations are holding aloft the torch of educa- 
tion supported on the base by the National Associ- 
ation, on the right by the state associations, and on 
the left by the local associations. 

Do we care enough to work as members of a 
unified and cooperating group capable of gener- 
ating and directing power far beyond the possi- 
bility of any individual, of any local, or any state 
association, or of divided segments of a larger 
organization? 

Do we care enough to promote a very simple 
idea which seems to have inherent in it unlimited 
possibilities of unification and enlargement of our 
professional organizations? 

Can we become enthusiastic about co-inclusive 
membership—the actual active identification of 
every member of the teaching profession with 
the local, the state, and the national professional 
organizations? 

If we, as leaders within the respective states, 
can attain these enthusiasms, we will demand and 
accept a simplified method of enrollment so that 
every teacher quickly and easily may join at one 
and the same time the local, state, and national 
professional education associations. 

An all-inclusive professional enrollment card 
has been designed to supply such a simplified 
method of enrollment. Likewise there has been 
specially designed for the member an all-inclusive 
membership card to be retained by him as a re- 
ceipt and identification card. 

Certainly it is not the desire of the national of- 
fice or of the Committee on Co-Inclusive Member- 
ship to impose this method in any instance where 


(Concluded on page 45) 
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American Education Week 


By LYLE W. ASHBY 


MERICAN EDUCATION WEEK is an annual cel- 
ebration of American ideals of education and 
life. It has been observed since 1921, and comes in 
November beginning on Sunday of the week which 
includes Armistice Day. It is sponsored by the Na- 
tional Education Association, the American Le- 
gion, the United States Office of Education, and 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
The American ideal of public education is a unique 
contribution to civilization. The public schools are 
a monument to the aspirations of the American 
people, a tribute to their faith in the democratic 
way of life, a lamp unto their feet as free citizens. 
What could be more fitting than an annual cele- 
bration of American ideals of education? Ameri- 
can Education Week is a time when teachers and 
citizens rededicate themselves to the cause of edu- 
cation and democracy. 


ORIGIN OF THE OBSERVANCE 


The founding of American Education Week in 
1921 grew out of conditions revealed by the World 
War draft. Twenty-five per cent of the men exam- 
ined in the draft were found to be illiterate; 29 per 
cent were physically unfit. These were startling dis- 
closures. Unfit as they were for war, these men 
also were incapable of serving their country most 
effectively in time of peace. Members of the newly 
formed American Legion wished to help correct 
these conditions. They saw in this situation an 
opportunity to serve their country after the war. 
When a campaign of education appeared to be the 
only answer, they consulted with the officers of the 
National Education Association and the United 
States Office of Education from whom they re- 
ceived ready cooperation. As a result of these con- 
ferences, the first AEW was observed in 1921. 


PURPOSES 


Since the founding of American Education 
Week, much progress has been made in the eradi- 
cation of illiteracy and the elimination of physical 
defects. The purposes of American Education 
Week have gradually broadened. The basic pur- 
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pose has become that of calling to the attention 
of the American people the fundamental place of 
education in a democratic nation. Specific objec- 
tives are: To increase public understanding and 
appreciation of the schools; to encourage every par- 
ent to visit his child’s school at least once annually; 
to secure the participation of the people in improv- 
ing the schools; to give pupils an appreciation of 
what the schools are doing for them; to encourage 
Civic groups to give consideration to education; to 
provide an annual period of special emphasis in 
all-year programs of educational interpretation. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The founders of American Education Week 
who paved the way for the first observance in 1921 
little dreamed of the tremendous growth in signifi- 
cance and results that it has come to have. Esti- 
mates indicate that seven or eight million parents 
and other citizens visit their schools each Novem- 
ber during this observance. They learn about mod- 
ern school practices and consult with teachers con- 
cerning the progress of their own children. Mil- 
lions of other citizens are reached through news- 
papers and magazines, the radio, the public meet- 
ing, and messages sent into homes. Scores of na- 
tional and state organizations with local units are 
enlisted in the cause of education. Better schools 
are the results of these activities. American Edu- 
cation Week has come to be recognized as the out- 
standing period of the entire school year for edu- 
cational interpretation. 


THE LOCAL OBSERVANCE 


A successful local observance usually includes: 
(1) Open-house programs, perhaps the most uni- 
versally used device, when the public is invited to 
visit and observe the schools in action; (2) many 
student activities including classes, assemblies, fea- 
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tures in school papers, and programs by local units 
of Future Teachers of America and other school 
clubs; (3) meetings of civic and social clubs and 
church groups devoted to a consideration of the 
schools; (4) special messages about the schools 
sent into the homes; (5) publicity through press, 
radio, public meeting, and other agencies; (6) a 
proclamation by the mayor setting aside the week 
for observance. A good local observance succeeds 
in getting a large proportion of the parents to visit 
the schools and in having the work of the schools 
brought before the greatest possible number of 
citizens. 
LocaL RESPONSIBILITY 

In many cities the superintendent of schools 
takes the lead, appoints committees, and encour- 
ages the observance. In others the observance is 
sponsored by the teachers association. Lay organ- 
izations frequently cooperate. A successful local 
observance is the result of two factors: First, the 
enthusiastic leadership of a person or group; sec- 
ond, careful planning well in advance. Among the 
important things to do in planning are: (1) Or- 
ganize a general committee; (2) plan the general 
features of the program; (3) appoint subcommit- 
tees; (4) secure the support of lay groups; (5) 
plan for exhibits and open-houses; (6) plan class- 
room, school, and community-wide programs; (7) 
prepare or secure materials for distribution to 
homes; (8) plan a careful campaign of publicity 
concerning all phases of your program. Local 
initiative is the main factor in a successful ob- 
servance. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER’S PART 


The classroom teacher is the key person in edu- 
cation. Good teaching is the aim of the schools, 
but a teacher does more every day than simply 
teach classes. As he succeeds with his teaching, the 
respect of the pupils is reflected in the good will of 
parents. Besides, the teacher is often in contact 
with parents and citizens as a school official, as a 
citizen of the community, and as a neighbor. Our 
public schools depend upon public support which 
is dependent largely upon public opinion. Class- 
room teachers affect the attitude of people toward 
the schools more than any other group. With the 
opportunities American Education Week brings, 
the classroom teacher reaches his greatest effective- 
ness as an interpreter of the schools. Then, when 
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parents and citizens are visiting the schools, the 
teacher is supreme as interpreter as well as teacher. 


SUPPORTING GROUPS 


The official sponsors of American Education 
Week have the cooperation of scores of national, 
regional, state, and local organizations. These or- 
ganizations are strong supporters of the movement 
because they join with the official sponsors in the 
belief that education is the hope of democracy. 
Cooperating organizations include service clubs, 
civic groups, women’s organizations, religious 
bodies, and others. Many of these agencies en- 
courage their local units to take an active part in 
local observances of American Education Week. 
Because these local units represent important 
groups of the lay public, their cooperation is highly 
significant and should be cultivated by local Amer- 
ican Education Week committees. In many com- 
munities these organizations are represented on 
committees responsible for planning local observ- 


— N. E. A. MATERIALS 


As a sponsor of American Education Week the 
National Education Association is active in pro- 
ducing materials to assist local school systems in 
planning and carrying out their observances. Post- 
ers, stickers, leaflets, and booklets are produced and 
sold at cost each year. In the last two years field 
committees from various sections of the United 
States have assisted in producing materials for the 
various schools levels. The fact that orders are re- 
ceived each year from approximately 3,000 com- 
munities is a rough indication of the widespread 
interest in the observance. Nearly $10,000 worth 
of these low-cost materials are distributed each year 
during the months of September and October. 
Hundreds of other communities observe the occa- 
sion who do not write for materials. 


THE 1939 PROGRAM 


The general theme and daily topics for the 1939 
observance of American Education Week are: 


General Theme—Education for the American 
Way of Life. 

Sunday, November 5—The Place of Religion in 
Our Democracy. 

Monday, November 6—Education for Self-Real- 
ization. 

Tuesday, November 7—Education for Human 
Relationships. 
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Wednesday, November 8—Education for Eco- 
nomic Efficiency. 
Thursday, November 9—Education for Civic 
Responsibility. 
Friday, November 10—Cultivating the Love of 
Learning. 
Saturday, November 11—Education for Freedom. 
This program is built largely around the pur- 
poses of education as outlined by the Educational 
Policies Commission in its report on The Purposes 
of Education in American Democracy. 
American Education Week offers to members of 
Phi Delta Kappa an opportunity to fulfill the three- 
fold function of research, service, and leadership. 





American Council 
(Continued from page 41) 


Committee on Measurement and Guidance. 1. Cooperative 
Test Service produces and distributes standard achievement 
examinations—Ben D. Wood,* director; 2. Examinations of 
academic achievement for candidates for teaching positions; 
3. Psychological examinations and research in mental abili- 
ties—L. L. Thurstone,* Director; 4. Reading in general edu- 
cation; 5. Cumulative record cards. 


Other Working Committees 


1. Committee on Problems and Plans in Education 

2. Advisory Committee to the National Resources Committee 

. Committee on Implementation of Studies in Secondary 
Education 

. Committee on Government and Educational Finance 

. Committee on Modern Languages 

. Cominittee on Publications 

. Committee on School Plant Research 

. Committee on Student Personnel Work 
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Inclusive Memberships 
(Continued from page 42) 


there are local or state objections to the plan. How- 
ever, the experience in states where similar meth- 
ods have been used demonstrates conclusively its 
possibilities. Experiments with this plan, or with 
other plans to achieve the same purpose, should 
help to realize the aims of all educational organi- 
zations. Certainly if there is strength in numbers, 
increased membership will give strength to the 
educational associations. 


Behind the Guns 


In 214 B. C., during the siege of Syracuse, Archi- 
medes was sitting in his room staring at an abacus 
when a Roman soldier, spear in hand, appeared at the 
open doorway. “Don’t disturb my circles,” he mut- 
tered without even a glance at the soldier. An absent- 
minded philosopher; no doubt, that’s what the soldier 
thought as he ran the dreamer through and watched 
his blood run out on the flagstones. He didn’t realize 
that he had just destroyed the master mind who from 
the seclusion of his study had prolonged the siege 
of Syracuse for three years and with a burning glass 
had set fire to the fleet of Marcellus. A recluse, apart 
from the battle, no doubt Archimedes would have 
been a washout as a fighter, but his thinking was more 
potent than anything the fighters had to offer. 

In 1806 A. D., the philosopher Hegel was sitting in 
a tower room at the University of Jena, smoking cigars 
and working out his ‘Phenomenology of the Mind” 
while Napoleon’s army was bombarding the German 
city. Sitting with a powder magazine under his very 
coat tails, the rapt philosopher was far away from 
that battle; the roar of cannon fell upon deaf ears. He 
wasn't even aware that the Little Corporal was defeat- 
ing the Prussian army under the Duke of Brunswick. 
Yet—strange quirk of fate—the thoughts of that ab- 
sent-minded professor were to cause the French more 
headaches than anything Brunswick could devise. For 
now the political scientists tell us that the theory of 
the Supremacy of the State as outlined in Hegel’s 
“Philosophy of History” is the dynamo which ener- 
gizes the whole Totalitarian machine. 

You, too, my friend, may be an armchair philoso- 
pher. At any rate, you have no chance to get into 
uniform, and your reactions to the World Fracas are 
mostly mental. You may look like an absent-minded 
professor or an ineffectual, but the very fact that 
you're doing nothing about it physically probably 
makes your brainstorms the more vitriolic. Go ahead 
and do your armchair philosophizing—even broad- 
cast a bit if you must. But go easy. Don’t forget your 
responsibility in the matter; remember you're dealing 
with potent stuff. What you are thinking now in that 
desk chair of yours may pack more dynamite than 
anything you will ever do. Weigh your words and 
don’t upset the boat.—E. H. BuTLER, in the Alpha 
Beta News Letter, September, 1939. 
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The U. S. Office of Education 


OLLOWING thirty years of agitation by state and 
F national education associations, the U. S. 
Office of Education was established in 1867 by 
act of Congress. For many years the Office of Edu- 
cation was known as a bureau. Attacks on the of- 
fice and its activities were made from various 
sources, based in part on the fear that the office 
would interfere with states’ rights in the super- 
vision and organization of education. The fact 
that the office has no executive authority helped 
defeat the fear of interference with the educational 
programs of the states and after a somewhat 
stormy period of infancy the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation became accepted by educators and by legis- 
lators in the United States. 

In 1929, the Bureau of Education was reorgan- 
ized. Its administrative activities were transferred 
to other agencies, it was officially titled ‘The Of- 
fice of Education’’ and the research aspects of its 
work were firmly established. In 1933, the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education was trans- 
ferred to the Office of Education, a change which, 
in effect, restored certain of the administrative 
phases of the work of the office, since administra- 
tion of funds, personnel and the program of edu- 
cation, were provided for by the establishment of 
the Federal Board a number of years earlier. 

On July 1, 1939, the Office of Education was 
transferred from the Department of the Interior 
to an independent executive establishment—the 
Federal Security Agency. Included in this agency 
with the Office of Education are the Social Security 
Board, the U. S. Employment Service, the Public 
Health Service, the NYA and the CCC. The 
Radio and Motion Picture Divisions of the Na- 
tional Emergency Council were added to the Office 
of Education at the same time. The U. S. Office 
of Education has grown from a minute establish- 
ment consisting of a Commissioner of Education 
and a few clerks to an office with a Commissioner 
of Education as the leader, with a number of pro- 
fessional members of the personnel, and with a 
large clerical force in addition. 

The Office of Education has been concerned, 
from its beginning, with the collection, the tabula- 
tion, and publication of educational statistics of 


many sorts. Preparation of these statistical re- 
ports, which cover a wide range of the activities of 
school systems in the United States has always 
been handicapped by the fact that the U. S. Of- 
fice must secure its information from voluntary 
reports, since the office is without power to compel 
the submission of such reports to the office. This 
valuable statistical material is consequently pub- 
lished much later than would be necessary if 
means were at hand for the U. S. Office to require 
the submitting of the reports, and in some in- 
stances the reports are necessarily incomplete be- 
cause of the failure of some schools to comply with 
requests for information. Unavoidable delays in 
the printing schedule of the Government Printing 
Office help to make the publication of these re- 
ports a slow process. 

In addition to preparing statistical reports of the 
activities of schools in the United States, the U. S. 
Office has undertaken, during the past, and is car- 
rying on at the present, a large number of studies 
and surveys which are made in part by the perma- 
nent and temporary personnel of the office, and 
in part by cooperative activities with other educa- 
tional organizations. 

The reorganization of school districts, the re- 
lationship of the state to higher education, and the 
education provided for crippled children, are three 
of the areas in which studies have been made over 
a long period of years by members of the staff of 
the U. S. Office. 

Cooperative studies carried on with the assist- 
ance of regional or national committees have been 
a conspicuous activity of the Office. These studies 
have been carried on in a number of fields, those in 
the Vocational education field being especially 
numerous and valuable. 

One other area of activity must be mentioned 
even in so brief a summary as is possible here. 
That area is the participation of the U. S. Office in 
a number of surveys of educational practices and 
organizations. Five of these surveys have been 
outstanding for their contributions. They are: 
The Survey of Higher Education for Negroes, 
The Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 


(Concluded on page 59) 








The American Federation of Teachers 


HE American Federation of Teachers is the 
Tree of the national organizations of 
teachers. Organized in 1916, and almost im- 
mediately affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Federation of Teachers grew 
slowly at first. The membership never numbered 
more than 10,000 until 1934. At present the of- 
ficial membership list contains more than 32,000 
names. 

The organization of the American Federation 
of Teachers consists of a number of locals grouped 
into geographic areas for administrative purposes. 
A local may be organized on a city-wide basis, or 
may be representative of interest groups within a 
city or other geographic area. Thus there are locals 
in public school systems, in individual public 
schools, in colleges and universities, and others 
comprised of WPA education workers. While the 
Federation of Teachers is affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and works closely with 
that national body, and with regional labor groups, 
it is autonomous in so far as the control of its poli- 
cies is concerned. 

From its inception, members of the American 
Federation of Teachers have taken an active part 
in working for tenure, pension, minimum salary 
and academic-freedom legislation on a local, state, 
and nationwide basis. Recruiting strength from 
affiliation with the American Federation of Labor, 
and from the character of its personnel, the Fed- 
eration has been extremely aggressive in a number 
of urban areas in pressing for improvement of 
working conditions, higher salaries, optimum class 
size and teacher load; as well as for the establish- 
ment of genuine civil service conditions for 
teachers. 

Two current committees of the Federation are 
carrying on programs in two major areas of in- 
terest. The National Academic Freedom Commit- 
tee has been and is making investigations of the 
reasons for the preemptory discharge of teachers. 
The Educational Policies Committee is attempting 
to help the American public become articulate 
about the problems of American education and 
concerned about the formulation of a genuinely 
democratic educational program for all of the chil- 
dren of the United States. 


Members of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers emphasize the part played in the development 
of the American educational system by the organ- 
ized labor groups. They work with labor groups 
in other occupations for the goal of better and 
more democratic education for all. 

Members of the Federation have been instru- 
mental in encouraging the work of the President's 
Advisory Committee on Education, and in work- 
ing for the passage of legislation to provide Fed- 
eral support for education. 

The bulk of the membership of the Federation 
has come from the ranks of the classroom teachers 
in large urban areas. This condition, while not so 
descriptive of the membership as it was ten years 
ago, is still generally true. The formulation of the 
Federation doctrine that teachers as workers 
should be united with all other workers has been 
at once a source of strength and of weakness to the 
organization. The appeal of a united-workers 
movement has been strong in those areas where 
the labor movement has been strong and successful 
over a period of years, but has resulted in oppo- 
sition in certain areas where other viewpoints 
prevail. 

The American Federation of Teachers publishes 
a magazine, The American Teacher, which is 
edited in Chicago by George Guernsey.* A num- 
ber of the locals also publish magazines or news- 


papers. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


President: George S. Counts,* Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 
Vice-Presidents: Mary Herrick, Du Sable High School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
George E. Axtelle,* Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 
Stanton E. Smith, Chattanooga High School, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 
Arthur Elder, Detroit Public Schools. 
C. J. Hendley, George Washington High School, New 
York City. 
Doxey A. Wilkerson, Howard University, Washington, 
D.C. 
Mary Foley Grossman, Vare Junior High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 
Gertrude Luehning, Palo Alto Junior High School, Palo 
Alto, California. 


* Names marked with an asterisk are those of members of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 
(Concluded on page 59) 
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State Education Associations 


ORE than three-fifths of a million teachers, 
M supervisors and administrators comprise 
the dues-paid membership of the forty-eight state 
education associations in the United States. Dur- 
ing one hundred years of activity these organiza- 
tions have carried on various types of programs 
which have influenced not only the course of 
American educational history but also the develop- 
ment of the whole nation. To the activities of these 
organizations can be traced many of the current 
developments in American educational philosophy. 

Naturally, state education associations were 
started first in the older Eastern states, beginning 
their careers as voluntary associations of teachers 
interested in professional development and in the 
promotion of various types of activities which 
would make the educational program sounder and 
more effective. Teachers institutes were an early 
form of activity of this group of state education 
associations. As the associations grew in number 
and as the number of members in each organiza- 
tion became larger, the state associations branched 
out into newer types of activities and began to 
realize the power inherent in their organizations. 
Practically all of the state education associations 
now employ a full-time executive secretary who 
acts as the general manager of the organization, 
carrying out the program formulated by the elected 
officers and by the legislative group of the state 
association. It will not be possible, in the space 
of this article, to indicate the historical develop- 
ment of the state education associations. The cur- 
rent programs, which are occupying the attention 
and energies of the members of the organizations, 
will, however, be outlined in this article. 

The constitution of a typical state education 
organization states in its preamble that the associa- 
tion is formed for the purpose of promoting the in- 
terests of education, encouraging the professional 
development of teachers, protecting the interests 
of the school child and fostering the democratic 
American way of living. This broad general state- 
ment of purpose has been interpreted in various 
ways. The present programs carried on by the dif- 
ferent state organizations indicate the very differ- 
ent interpretations placed upon the statement of 


purpose in the constitution of the particular or- 
ganization. 

As would be expected, the historical effort of 
the state education association to improve the status 
of teachers by means of working for legislation 
which would give teachers a higher salary schedule 
is reflected in the current interest in salary laws. 
From information supplied by the officers of forty- 
four of the state education associations it is appar- 
ent that today the general topic of teacher welfare 
is receiving attention from sixteen of the state edu- 
cation associations. The more specific aim of mini- 
mum salary laws is being sought by eight of the 
state associations. The passage of or the amend- 
ment of retirement and tenure legislation is being 
campaigned for by twenty-one of the state educa- 
tion associations. If number is any criterion, no 
other of the specific activities being carried on by 
state teacher associations at the present time is re- 
garded so seriously as the two subjects of retire- 
ment legislation and tenure laws. The activities 
being carried on by the state education associations 
in behalf of minimum salary, retirement, and ten- 
ure laws are evidences of the firm belief, often 
expressed by leaders of these associations, that 
teaching cannot be made a fully professional oc- 
cupation until teachers are guaranteed some secu- 
rity in tenure, a decent living wage, and have some 
provision for retirement annuity. 

As a natural corollary of the effort to secure the 
enactment of minimum salary, retirement, and 
tenure laws for school teachers, the question of the 
basis of support for education is being investi- 
gated by thirty-one of the state education associa- 
tions. Thirteen of these organizations are very 
definitely committed to a program which calls for 
state support and equalization, or state support 
alone. Fifteen of the state associations are inter- 
ested in securing more support for schools, but 
they do not specify whether this is to be from the 
county, state, or the Federal Government. Two of 
the state organizations are interested in county sup- 
port of schools or in a county equalization pro- 
gram. The state education organizations which are 
carrying on a campaign for state support and 
equalization are capitalizing on the trend which 











has been developing in the United States during 
the last fifteen or twenty years to have the support 
for education rest on a state-wide tax base. 

Since the provision of state support and equali- 
zation for public schools could not be placed in 
operation without a considerable amount of re- 
organization within the school system, it is only 
natural to find that fourteen of the state organiza- 
tions are actively campaigning for one or another 
plan of reorganization in the state educational 
systems. In some states this campaign has taken 
the form of agitation for giving the chief educa- 
tional officer of the state a professional status. The 
effort, in these states, is to take the office of state 
superintendent of public instruction out of politics 
and place it on a professional basis. Efforts at 
structural reorganization in other states are taking 
the form of various types of county and school- 
district reorganizations, the effort being to increase 
the area of a school district, or to consolidate a 
number of school districts into larger administra- 
tive units. Typical of this type of activity is the 
campaign being carried on in several states for a 
county unit of educational administration. 

That many teachers are no longer satisfied with 
the traditional curriculum, or with the methods of 
teaching in vogue at the present, is reflected in the 
fact that nineteen of the state teacher organizations 
are carrying on activities of research and dissemi- 
nation of research concerning teaching methods 
and curriculum construction. In several of the 
states, rather comprehensive state-wide programs 
of curriculum revision are being carried on at the 
present time. 

Projects for the professionalization of teachers, 
perhaps an outgrowth of the interests in the im- 
provement of teaching methods, are being carried 
on by nine of the state groups. These projects are 
in addition to the almost universal practice among 
state education associations of providing reading 
lists and reading materials which are circulated 
amongst the members of the association at a very 
low cost. These “reading circles,” as they are 
called in many states, provide an opportunity for 
the teacher in isolated rural areas with an oppor- 
tunity to keep informed about professional litera- 
ture. The interest in improving the professional 
standards and training of teachers is not limited 
to any one type of activity, but is being expressed 
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in a number of forms. In some states studies are 
being made to determine what the professional 
training of teachers should be. In other states, for 
a number of years, the state education associations 
have carried on programs leading to the establish- 
ment of progressively higher standards for teach- 
ing at various levels. In at least one state, an effort 
is being made to examine critically the whole struc- 
ture of teacher training with a view to recommend- 
ing modifications and additions to the present cur- 
riculum for the professional training of teachers. 

The relations of the schools to the public and 
the relation of the public to the schools, the rela- 
tions of professional teacher organizations to the 
public and to other professional organizations, and 
in general the whole public-relations program of 
the schools, are being considered by eight of the 
state education associations. Activities coming 
under the head of public relations include such 
programs as state-wide radio broadcasts, state, 
county, and city speakers bureaus which supply 
speakers on educational subjects, efforts to bring a 
larger group of the citizens of a community into 
the planning of the school program than is repre- 
sented in the typical small school board, newspaper 
publicity, and printed or mimeographed bulletins. 
The steadily increasing flow of bulletins and re- 
ports designed to indicate to parents and other vot- 
ers the philosophy and practices of the schools is 
evidence of the interest of teachers in sharing re- 
sponsibilities with school patrons. It is probable 
that this increased interest in public relations is an 
outgrowth of the financial stringency of 1930-33 
and of the serious financial problems which still 
affect a great many school districts. Teachers have 
realized that the competition for the money ob- 
tained from taxes is keener now than ever before 
and that the public is more concerned about the 
school program than in the past. Interest in im- 
proving the relations between the schools and the 
public at large is undoubtedly keener than at any 
other period. 

Cooperation between the various educational 
groups, particularly the state education associations 
and the National Education Association, is oc- 
cupying part of the attention of many of the state 
education associations. One instance of this de- 
sire for cooperation is reported at greater length in 
another article in this issue of THE Put DELTA 
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KAPPAN, in which the Executive Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association outlines 
the plan for collecting national, state, and local 
education association dues at one time and on the 
issuance of one joint receipt. To mention the pres- 
ent cooperative and coordinative activities of the 
state education associations without paying tribute 
to the very fine spirit which has pervaded most of 
the state organizations over a long period of years 
would be more than unjust. The program of ac- 
tivities of the state department of education, in 
many states, would have been seriously handi- 
capped had it not been for the cooperation of the 
state education association. This cooperation has 
taken various forms. In some states, members of 
the associations have aided in the gathering of ma- 
terial which could be compiled in statistical or 
tabular form by the state office of education. In 
other states, the associations have appropriated con- 
siderable sums of money to carry on a program 
which was initiated by the state department of 
education. An examination of the history of 
almost any state education association would un- 
doubtedly reveal many instances in which coopera- 
tive campaigns have been carried on for the benefit 
of education and for the improvement of teaching. 
Instances in which state education associations, in 
cooperation with other educational groups as well 
as with lay groups such as labor unions and civic 
improvement leagues, have worked for the better- 
ment of education are becoming increasingly 
common. 

It is obviously impossible to do any more than 
indicate in a very brief way the major current ac- 
tivities of the forty-eight state education associa- 
tions. Each association was asked, during the sum- 
mer immediately past to supply the editorial office 
of THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN with a brief state- 
ment of the current activities in which the associa- 
tion is interested. State teacher associations are 
interested in the improvement of the professional 
and financial standing of their members. They are 
interested in the improvement of education. They 
are concerned with providing children in every 
state with an opportunity for a good education. 
The current programs which state teacher associa- 
tions are carrying on in support of decent salaries; 
their support of a state-wide basis for education; 
their efforts to reorganize the structure of educa- 


tion so as to provide for more efficient and more 
economical units; their concern about teaching 
methods and the improvement and modification 
of curriculum; and finally their interest in coopera- 
tive activities, would seem to justify the faith of 
the members in their organization. 

Offices of the state education associations re- 
port that, for the school year 1938-39, the mem- 
bership for the United States in the forty-eight 
state education associations was in excess of 630,- 
000 members, a total which is more than twice 
the number of teachers enrolled in the National 
Education Association. No exact figures are avail- 
able as to the proportion of men and women who 
are members of the state education associations but 
the common knowledge that there is a much larger 
number of women than men in the teaching pro- 
fession would make it reasonable that the consid- 
erable majority of the members in these associa- 
tions are women. Forty-four of the state education 
associations employ full-time permanent executive 
secretaries. Of these executive secretaries, one is a 
woman and all the others are men. Men predomi- 
nate in the list of elected officers of the state edu- 
cation associations, although not in the same over- 
whelming proportion as they do in the case of the 
executive secretaries. Of the elected officers of state 
education associations who hold their positions at 
the present time, 190 are men and 35 are women. 
Although executives and administrators are far 
outnumbered in the ranks of the state education 
associations by the classroom teachers, there are 
more executives than classroom teachers serving as 
officers for the current year. While it has not been 
possible, because of the incomplete information 
supplied, to identify clearly the professional status 
of all elected officers, the following classification 
can be made: 89 elected officers of state educa- 
tion associations are executives or administrators 
and 65 are classroom teachers. The figures pre- 
sented in this paragraph indicate that men pre- 
dominate in official positions in the state educa- 
tional associations out of proportion to their num- 
ber in the association, and that executives and ad- 
ministrators continue to occupy a major position in 
the affairs of the education associations. 

The president and the executive secretary or the 
secretary of the forty-eight education associations 
are listed by name and title below. 











Alabama Education Association 
President: E. B. Norton,* Andalusia, Alabama. 
Executive Secretary: Frank L. Grove, Montgomery, Alabama. 
Arizona Education Association 
President: J. J. Clark,* Phoenix, Arizona 
Executive Secretary: N. D. Pulliam,* 403 Security Building, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 
Arkansas Education Association 
President: Ralph B. Jones, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
Executive Secretary: Miss Willie A. Lawson, Insurance 
Building, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


California Teachers Association 
President: John F. Brady,* Deputy Supt. of City Schools, 
San Francisco, California. 
Executive Secretary: Roy W. Cloud,* 155 Sansome St., San 
Francisco, California. 
Colorado Education Association 
President: R. D. Jenkins,* Supt. of Schools, Englewood, 
Colorado. 
Executive Secretary: W. B. Mooney,* 230 Coronado Build- 
ing, Denver, Colorado. 
Connecticut State Teachers Association 
President: William B. Cornish, 420 Courtland Avenue, Glen- 
brook, Connecticut. 
Executive Secretary: F. E. Harrington, State Office Building, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
Delaware State Education Association 
President: Clarence A. Fulmer, 514 West 25th St., Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 
Florida Education Association 
President: James T. Wilson, Supt. of Public Instruction, 
Miami, Florida. 
Executive Secretary: James S. Rickards, 33 Centennial Build- 
ing, Tallahassee, Florida. 
Georgia Education Association 
President: Mark A. Smith, Thomaston, Georgia. 
Executive Secretary: R. L. Ramsey, 403 Walton Building, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
Idaho Education Association 
President: Mrs. Alice G. Cosgrove, 517 South 4th St., Poca- 
tello, Idaho. 
Executive Secretary: John I. Hillman, 331 Sonna Building, 
Boise, Idaho. 
Illinois Education Association 
President: S. B. Sullivan,* West Frankfort, Illinois. 
Executive Secretary: Irving F. Pearson,* 100 East Edwards, 
Springfield, Illinois. 
Indiana State Teachers Association 
President: K. V. Ammerman, Broad Ripple High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Executive Secretary: Robert H. Wyatt, 203 Hotel Lincoln, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Iowa State Teachers Association 
President: Mary A. Baker, 2670 Harrison St., Davenport, 
Towa. 
Executive Secretary: Agnes Samuelson, 415 Shops Building, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Kansas State Teachers Association 
President: W. A. Brankenburg, Kansas State Teachers Col- 


lege, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


* Names marked with an asterisk are those of members of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 
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Executive Secretary: F. L. Pinet, 315 West 10th St., Topeka, 
Kansas. 
Kentucky Education Association 
President: Everett Witt, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
Executive Secretary: W. P. King,* 1423 Heyburn Building, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
Louisiana Teachers Association 
President: J. N. Poche, Route 6, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Executive Secretary: Spencer Phillips, 418 Florida Street, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
Maine State Teachers Association 
President: George M. Carter, Supt. of Schools, Caribou, 
Maine. 
Executive Secretary: Adelbert W. Gordon, Augusta, Maine. 
Maryland State Teachers Association 
President: Wendell E. Dunn,* Forest Park High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
Executive Secretary: Walter H. Davis,* High School, 
Havre de Grace, Maryland. 
Massachusetts Teachers Federation 
President: Everett J. McIntosh, 62 Front St., Weymouth, 
Massachusetts. 
Executive Secretary: Hugh Nixon,* 15 Ashburton Place, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
Michigan Education Association 
President: John S. Page,* Howell, Michigan. 
Executive Secretary: A. J. Phillips, Michigan Education 
Building, Lansing, Michigan. 
Minnesota Education Association 
President: C. P. Archer, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 
Executive Secretary: Walter E. Englund,* 2642 University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Mississippi Education Association 
President: S. L. Stringer, Crosby, Mississippi. 
Executive Secretary: W. N. Taylor, Box 826, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi. 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
President: Willard E. Goslin,* Webster Groves, Missouri. 
Executive Secretary: Thomas J. Walker,* Columbia, Mis- 
souri. : 
Montana Education Association 
President: W. R. Ames,* University of Montana, Missoula, 
Montana. 
Executive Secretary: M. P. Moe,* Helena, Montana. 
Nebraska State Teachers Association 
President: J. T. Anderson, Nebraska State Teachers College, 
‘Wayne, Nebraska. 
Executive Secretary: Archer L. Burnham,* 605 South 14th 
St., Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Nevada State Educational Association 
President: Charles Priest,* Carson City, Nevada. 

Executive Secretary: Dwight F. Dilts, Carson City, Nevada. 
New Hampshire State Teachers Association 
President: Laurence O. Thompson, Supt. of Schools, Keene, 

New Hampshire. 
Executive Secretary: John W. Condon, R. F. D. No. 1, 
Derry, New Hampshire. 
New Jersey State Teachers Association 
President: William L. Fidler,* Audubon, New Jersey. 
Executive Secretary: Solomon Strong, West Orange, New 
Jersey. 
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New Mexico Educational Association 

President: E. D. Martin, Deming, New Mexico. 

Executive Secretary: R. J. Mullins, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

New York State Teachers Association 

President: William J. Small,* Deputy Supt. of Schools, 
Niagara Falls, New York. 

Executive Secretary: Arvie Eldred, 152 Washington Ave., 
Albany, New York. 


North Carolina Education Association 
President: J. Henry Highsmith, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
Executive Secretary: J. B. Warren, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


North Dakota Education Association 
President: Emmett McKenna, City Supt. Edgeley, North 
Dakota. 


Executive Secretary: M. E. McCurdy, Fargo, North Dakota. 


Ohio Education Association 
President: George A. Bowman,* Supt. of Schools, Lake- 
wood, Ohio. 
Executive Secretary: W. B. Bliss, 1220-28 Beggs Building, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Educational Association 
President: T. T. Montgomery,* Chickasha, Oklahoma. 
Executive Secretary: C. M. Howell,* Keys Building, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. 


Oregon State Teachers Association 
President: Birdine Merrill, Portland, Oregon. 
Executive Secretary: E. F. Carleton,* 602 Studio Building, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Pennsylvania State Education Association 
President: Thomas Francis,* Court House, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. 
Executive Secretary: H. E. Gayman, 400 North Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 
President: George H. Baldwin, Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 
Executive Secretary: Alfred J. Maryott, Senior High School, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 
South Carolina Education Association 
President: W. F. Loggins, Greenville, South Carolina. 
Executive Secretary: J. P. Coates, Columbia, South Carolina. 


South Dakota Education Association 
President: C. C. Jacobson, Canton, South Dakota. 
Executive Secretary: S. B. Nissen,* Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. 
Tennessee Education Association 
President: E. C. Ball, Supt. of Schools, Memphis, Tennessee. 
Executive Secretary: A. D. Holt, 601-03 Cotton States Build- 
ing, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Texas State Teachers Association 
President: George B. Wilcox,* College Station, Texas. 
Executive Secretary: B. B. Cobb, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Utah Education Association 

President: J. W. Thornton, 410 North 2nd East, Provo, 
Utah. 

Executive Secretary: Milton B. Taylor, 316 Beneficial Life 


Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Vermont Education Association 
President: Martin E. Daniels, Lyndonville, Vermont. 
Executive Secretary: Raymond E. Bassett, Plainfield, Ver- 
mont. 
Virginia Education Association 
President: Joseph E. Healy, Virginia School for Deaf and 
Blind, Staunton, Virginia. 
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Washington Education Association 
President: J. M. Campbell, Supt. of Schools, Selah, Wash- 
ington. 
Executive Secretary: Arthur L. Marsh,* 707 Lowman Build- 
ing, Seattle, Washington. 
West Virginia State Education Association 
President: Virgil L. Flinn, Supt. of Schools, Charleston, 
West Virginia. 
Executive Secretary: R. B. Marston, 1816 Washington St., 
Charleston, West Virginia. 
Wisconsin Education Association 
President: E. G. Doudna,* Madison, Wisconsin. 
Executive Secretary: O. H. Plenzke,* 404 Insurance Build- 
ing, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Wyoming Education Association 
President: Robert W. Skinner, Sheridan, Wyoming. 
Executive Secretary: O. C. Kerney, Newcastle, Wyoming. 


Have You Read? 


The American Teacher. Willard S. Elsbree. American Book 

Company. 

Readers of this special issue of THE PHt DELTA 
KaPpPaN who are interested in obtaining a detailed 
story of teachers organizations should read The 
American Teacher. This book is, of course, only one 
of many excellent histories of American education. 
The author has emphasized the role played by the 
teacher and by teachers organizations. He not only 
indicates the relations between the various organiza- 
tions in the past, and discusses the importance of their 
work, but he also ventures some predictions as to the 
direction these activities may take in the future. 





Research in the United States Office of Education. Charles H. 
Judd. Staff Study Number 19, The Advisory Committee 
on Education. 


In this study, which is a keenly analytical examina- 
tion of the activities of the U. S. Office of Education, 
Dr. Judd outlines the history of the office, discusses 
the major problems which arise in the operation of 
the office, and suggests, by implication, ways to make 
the office function more effectively. 
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The Founding of the National Honor 
Society 


By JOSEPH G. MASTERS 


(This report is given in the first person for the sake of 
clarity.) 

The founding and early history of this important 
society, which is sometimes called the Phi Beta Kappa 
of American high schools, is of concern to so many 
members of Phi Delta Kappa that we have welcomed 
the opportunity to publish this brief account by Brother 
Masters. The influence of the standards and ideals 
of the Society has been and now is an important con- 
tribution to more than 2,300 high schools of America 
where chapters have been chartered.—EpiTor. 


HE early history of the founding of the Na- 

tional Honor Society is to be found largely 
in the First, Second, Third, and Fourth Yearbooks 
of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals covering the years of 1918 to 1921 in- 
clusive. 

In a committee report to the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals in 1918, I sug- 
gested the following: “In order to encourage 
scholarship in the high schools of the country we 
recommend that an honor society be formed and 
that the basis of such society shall be high scholar- 
ship coupled with either leadership in the school’s 
activities or a manifestation of unusual originality 
and constructive ability. We suggest that about 
five or ten per cent of the boys and the girls be 
elected to this society from the senior class."’ (See 
Page 21 of Second Yearbook.) 

A year later at the 1919 convention I again sug- 
gested from the floor of the house that we ought 
to lay plans to form a National Honor Society. 
Although the Third Yearbook of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals (Page 
86) reads as follows: ‘‘A committee on a Na- 
tional Honor System for high schools was ap- 
pointed with Principal J. G. Masters, Central High 
School, Omaha, as Chairman; Dr. L. L. W. Wil- 
son, High School for Girls, Philadelphia, and 
Principal Merle C. Prunty, Tulsa, Oklahoma,” it 
turned out at the close of the convention that the 


* Joseph G. Masters has retired from the Prin- 
cipalship of Central High School, Omaha, 
Nebraska, after serving in that capacity for 
twenty-four years. He is a member of Zeta 


Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa. 


names (other than my own) of the committee 
could not be located. Neither President W. A. 
Bailey nor Secretary H. V. Church could recall 
the membership of the committee. In answer to 
my inquiry as to what to do in the matter, Mr. 
Bailey advised that I go ahead and formulate plans 
for such a society, and, on October 15, 1919, Sec- 
retary Church wrote me from Cicero, Illinois, as 
follows: “Lewis (former president) writes me 
that he has no copy of his committee appointments, 
and that he sent them to Bailey. My suggestion 
is that inasmuch as you are chairman, you act as 
the committee, and if you need assistance, appoint 
someone.” 

With the above instruction I set out to find what 
unanimity of opinion there might be as regards 
the goals and standards which it seemed should 
form the framework of such a society. 

In a correspondence carried on with a few local 
honor societies existing at that time in the East, it 
did not seem possible that we could reach a work- 
ing agreement as to a constitution or plans. 

Answers to an extended questionnaire and to 
many letters sent out to a large number of prin- 
cipals and secondary school men throughout the 
United States, indicated that the drift of opinion as 
regards the foundations of such a society seemed 
to be definitely as follows: (1) That we should 
not attempt to join with any of the small or local 
honor societies then in existence. (2) That elec- 
tion to membership should be made upon scholar- 
ship and character plus such effective qualities as 
initiative, leadership, and service. (3) That not 
over ten per cent of a given class should be elected 
to membership. (4) Answers at that time favored 
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election from the senior class only. (5) The ma- 
jority seemed to favor the election of members 
early in the year. (6) The larger number seemed 
to say that election should be made by the principal 
and a committee chosen by him. (7) A National 
Council to control the society was almost unani- 
mously endorsed. (8) All agreed that meetings 
of the local chapter should be held under the di- 
rection of a faculty sponsor. (9) The larger num- 
ber favored the adoption of an emblem which 
should be uniform throughout the United States. 

In addition to the letters and the questionnaire, 
I carried on a long correspondence with many of 
the college chapters of Phi Beta Kappa. A num- 
ber of these officers made valuable suggestions. 

With the above information at hand, I then pre- 
pared a constitution to be read at the Cleveland 
meeting in 1910. The Fourth Yearbook of the 
National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals published this report and constitution on Page 
106 as follows: “Mr. J. G. Masters, Principal of 
the Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska, pre- 
sented a proposed constitution of a National Honor 
Society for Secondary Schools. 

Owing to a lack of time for full discussion it 
was moved and carried that the original commit- 
tee be asked to report a year later. 

It will be noted from the above constitution that 
the essential features of the National Honor So- 
ciety were presented in that first framework of 
1920. The committee for the following year as 
reconstituted was as follows: J. G. Masters, Prin- 
cipal of Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska; 
Merle Prunty, Principal of Central High School, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma; Claude Briggs, Principal High 
School, Lakewood, Ohio; Edward Rynearson, 
Principal Fifth Avenue School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; George Buck, Principal Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana. During this year, 
correspondence was carried on between and among 
the members of the committee and other princi- 
pals. The 1920 constitution with a few changes 
was again presented at the Atlantic City meeting 
on March 1, 1921. Page 67 of the Fifth Yearbook 
(1921) states: “In the absence of Chairman 


Masters, Principal of Central High School, 
Omaha, Nebraska, Merle Prunty, Principal of 
Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, read as 
the report of the committee the proposed constitu- 
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tion of the Honor Society. Dr. H. J. Paul, Princi- 
pal of DeWitt Clinton High School, New York 
City, supported the report of the committee by 
telling of “The Artista,’ the honor society of the 
New York High Schools. He was followed by 
A. W. Harris of the Board of Education of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, New York, who 
with the following speaker, Eugene C. Adler of 
Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, New York, urged 
the claims of an honor society, ‘Cum Laude,’ that 
emphasized scholarship alone and told of the 
founding and subsequent history of that society. 
A. C. Olney, Commissioner of Secondary Schools, 
Sacramento, California, spoke against all such so- 
cieties as being undemocratic and un-American. 
Principal Ray Bracewell, Burlington High School, 
Burlington, Iowa, moved that the committee’s re- 
port be adopted ‘with the understanding that the 
National Council shall so modify the constitution 
that the existing honor societies can become merged 
into the national society.’ The motion carried.” 

The National Honor Society was thus given 
clear legal existence. Its administration was then 
placed in the hands of the following: Supt. L. W. 
Smith, Joliet, Illinois; Principal H. V. Church, 
Cicero, Illinois; Principal E. J. Eaton, Youngstown, 
Ohio; Principal M. R. McDaniel, Oak Park, IIli- 
nois; and Principal L. W. Brooks, Wichita, 
Kansas. 

For a little time the name ‘The American Torch 
Society’’ was attached to this organization, but 
it soon came to be called by its present name, 
‘The National Honor Society.” 

Following the Atlantic City meeting, high 
schools began almost immediately to apply for 
charters that they might elect from the spring 
graduating class of 1921. Inasmuch as my name 
had been associated so intimately with the found- 
ing of the society, I had many letters for the next 
several years asking about plans of the organiza- 
tion and possibilities of obtaining charters for 
membership. These letters were answered with 
blanks and directions for application directly to 
Mr. H. V. Church, Secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals. 

The organization has grown steadily through 
the years and has spread so widely that Secretary 
Church reports, ‘“The National Honor Society has 
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Association of School Boards 


By HERBERT B. MULFORD 


This article, recently submitted to professional and lay 
friends of education in Illinois, presents some of the signifi- 
cant phases of the current work of the Illinois Association of 
School Boards. The movement to organize school boards 
within a state is comparatively recent nationally and quite 
new in Illinois. This article seemed to be so much in line 
with the general scope of this issue of THE PH1t DeLta Kap- 
PAN that the editor secured permission for publication.— 
EDITOR. 

HERE is a definite and significant movement 

among the school boards of the State of IIli- 
nois. It has been taking form gradually and some- 
what uncertainly for a number of years. Now it 
seems to be headed toward positive goals. Yet, 
it is very likely that, save for a very limited number 
of educators in the departments of education of 
the three great universities of the state and an 
equally limited number of officials of educational 
associations within the state, very few people are 
at all conscious of the movement itself, or of the 
possible results of the movement. 

Two current events of great significance point 
to the definiteness of the present trend: 

1. An appropriation of $15,000 by the recent 
session of the state legislature to the Illinois As- 
sociation of School Boards provides funds, which, 
together with the usual income of the association, 
should be sufficient to vitalize the work which the 
leaders of the movement have in mind. So far as 
is known, this is the first instance in the history 
of American education where a legislative appro- 
priation has been made for an association of school 
boards. It suggests faith that a job in Illinois edu- 
cation can be done by school boards in cooperation 
with each other and in the light of their own com- 
mon experiences in practica! educational effort. 

2. An education-trained school administrator 
has been appointed to serve as research director 
and field secretary of the association. It is too early 
to state with exactness what this director will dis- 
cover as the first and most important problems of 
school boards in Illinois, or how long it will be be- 
fore recommendations coming from numerous 
school boards will find their way into practical and 
effective application in educational procedure. The 
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from the preconceived ideas of a few persons in 


association for state support. Similar support is, 
nothing new in the annals of Illinois budgets; 


there are several types of aid of this general char- /, 


acter given to other associations engaged in other 
work of worth-while value to the state at large. 
The most important point overlooked by educa- 
tors and reform groups is the very obvious status of 
the school boards as the educational arm of the 
state legislature. That body is charged by the 
constitution of the state to provide public educa- 
tion, but in its own wisdom it has chosen to au- 
thorize school boards to be in direct control of 
schools, to administer education on a local home- 
rule basis, rather than to control education from a 
state center. It would seem wholly fitting, there- 
fore, that, if the local governments of the schools 
of the state expressed an interest in trying to solve 
some of their own problems, the state should as- 
sist them financially. Indeed, the first and most 
significant phase of the school board movement is 
this very point—that the school boards are the 
government and the only authorized government 
of the local school districts—a fact altogether too 
often misunderstood or ignored or misinterpreted. 

The meaning of the movement can hardly be 
understood without a bit of history. For many 
years there had been a state school board associa- 
tion. One regrets to say that not a great deal of 
interest was manifested in the association by in- 
dividual boards or their members; and not much 
was accomplished. It is an admission both of per- 
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sonal remissness and of poor public relations to 
state that one could be a board member for years 
without knowing about the association. In such 
circumstances, it is not surprising that associations 
of teachers took up much of the work which 
should have been conducted on a statewide basis 
by school boards. Legislators, the press, and cer- 
tain educational reform groups have criticized the 
teachers’ lobbies at Springfield, but rather generally 
for many years there has been no other effective 
group that was well enough informed to speak in- 
telligently of state educational affairs. Neverthe- 
less, the collective teacher groups were always 
handicapped in seeking educational legislation, 
for they were usually charged with self-seeking 
for their own vested interests. 

In the trough of the depression, new and serious 
problems arose for state consideration which 
teachers could not solve alone. These came pri- 
marily through the channels of taxation and 
finance—fields in which, by and large, business 
men serving on school boards were more experi- 
enced than teachers. As a result of an effort to 
gear this experience to current problems, the Tri- 
County School Board Association, serving sub- 
urban Cook, Dupage and Lake counties, was 
developed. The majority of the board members 
in this area work in Chicago; thus it was very prac- 
ticable that a large executive committee of this 
small association could meet frequently and effec- 
tively—something not nearly so feasible in other 
sections of the state. As a result, this committee 
met with great regularity, for the most part weekly, 
for as many as 30 or 35 times consecutively in a 
given year. This committee included in its person- 
nel lawyers, bankers, and men from other profes- 
sions and occupations who were able to under- 
stand the many intricate problems confronting the 
school boards during the depression. While they 
would not claim exclusive credit for the passage 
of many bills which they initiated or wrote and had 
introduced in the General Assembly, the results 
of their efforts, together with those coming from 
other groups, provided very definite relief for 
many school districts. 

The effectiveness made possible by the geo- 
graphical location of this group was significant 
enough for the state association to ask it to merge 
its identity with that of the older association and to 
become the Tri-County “division” of the state 


association. In time, numerous state officers were 
recruited from this interested executive group be- 
cause of the circumstances outlined here. The 
group provided for itself a definite system of self- 
education in school affairs, covering many knotty 
problems in school law, state aid, taxation, admin- 
istrative procedure, and teacher personnel and 
pensions. Repeatedly it called into consultation 
eminent educators to give advice and counsel. In 
this way, contact was maintained with the princi- 
pal educational influences in the state and to some 
degree in other states. As it became increasingly 
desirable that all parties interested in state edu- 
cational progress should cooperate intelligently on 
approved measures, these relationships became 
more and more important; and meanwhile the in- 
fluence of the association increased comparably. 
Repeatedly suggestions were made that the associ- 
ation increase its effectiveness by expanding its 
membership and by undertaking in one way or 
another the education of school boards generally 
to the significance of their own authority and obli- 
gations. On several occasions, after it had become 
impossible to establish by legislation a state board 
of education because of conflicting ideas as to what 
such a state board should try to accomplish, it was 
suggested by leading educators and educational 
magazines that the state school board association 
should be the vehicle through which the equivalent 
of a state board could be available for research and 
education of lay school governments. 

The implications of such suggestions were a 
little too formidable to be absorbed quickly by 
school boards for several reasons. School board 
members are laymen, and generally those most ef- 
fective are very busy in their own affairs; they can- 
not always take up important state matters at op- 
portune times. Both boards and the association 
are democratically chosen and organized; efficiency 
needs a little more domination and precision in 
leadership. The association at this time does not 
have a large membership. These weaknesses are 
understood. The purpose of the state appropria- 
tion and the appointment of a research director 
and field secretary and the plans for comprehen- 
sive publications to go to the rank and file of 
school board members are essentially designed to 
remove such weaknesses. Moreover, the attitude 
of leaders at this time is to seek the active and 
wholehearted support for education of all forces 
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that are now actively in the field of school legisla- 
tion and educational discussion. These forces in- 
clude at least a dozen important interest and pres- 
sure groups, as well as many officials. Any sug- 
gestion that school boards, even though they are 
the educational arm of the legislature, were bent 
upon dominating the scene would at once develop 
silent opposition, if not outright friction, between 
those forces. Nevertheless, the school board or- 
ganization, somewhat lacking the solidarity which 
it is very likely soon to achieve, is very well in- 
formed on many of the major educational prob- 
lems of Illinois. 

For instance, there has been so much discussion 
among professional educators and lay friends of 
education of such problems as: equalizing finan- 
cial assistance to education; inadequate teacher 
compensation and under-equipment of thousands 
of one-room schools; confusion over interpreta- 
tions of an cutracded school law which needs re- 
codifying badly: overlapping of school districts; 
wastes in distribution of state aid; needs for re- 
constructing revenue procedure of the state and 
the like; that any and all of these problems in time 
will come up logically for careful study and effec- 
tive action. The association is quite conscious of 
the four major recommendations of the advisory 
staff of the recent Illinois Education Commission; 
namely a state board of education; greater and 
more scientifically applied state aid; careful con- 
sideration of methods for establishing larger units 
of assessment and administration of schools; and 
corrections in the waste of motion and money that 
cluster around the system of the township school 
treasurers and trustees. Doubtless these matters 
will have continued association attention. There 
are other problems, however, that may be even 
more important than the mere mechanics of edu- 
cational administration, important as those may be 
as forerunners to greater improvement of educa- 
tion in Illinois. And these other matters thus far 
have received scant attention, either from school 
boards or from the profession of education itself. 

Possibly most important of these is a self- 
analysis of the school board as an institution and 
the reason for its existence. The educator hails the 
board as a democratic means for providing demo- 
cratic education, but democracy rarely works save 
in providing or withholding of financial support. 
The highest authority in the country enunciates 
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that all ideas on education shall come from the pro- 
fession, which runs dangerously near to educa- 
tional autocracy and school board “rubber-stamp- 
ing.” At the same time, this authority emphasizes 
the need for school boards exacting an educational 
accounting from superintendents, principals and 
teachers—a thing almost never heard of in any 
general, systematic, and effective fashion. The 
school board is supposed to be very definitely a 
representative government for its given locality; 
it cannot be such if it gives over lightly all con- 
sideration of strictly educational problems to the 
teaching profession. In such cases, it is representa- 
tive government only on such relatively unimpor- 
tant matters as brick and mortar and money. 
Moreover, democracy enters education in the home 
locality in such cases only through action at the 
polls after the fact of damage to the system and 
to the pupils. Oddly enough, notwithstanding the 
numerous books of educators which touch upon 
school board organization and procedure, there 
have been no comprehensive studies of the school 
board in Illinois or any other state. Such studies 
are greatly needed. 

This need is all the more pronounced because 
grave aspersions have been cast, not only upon the 
absence of democracy within the school profession 
and its several hundred professional organiza- 
tions, but upon the profession as such, which many 
critics suggest has not matured. Only a few items 
will be stated. First is the huge outpouring of 
teachers who are said by educators to be ill 
equipped in personality and inadequately trained. 
One authority places the percentage of the na- 
tion’s teachers in this category at about 25, or in 
numbers about 250,000. In the urgent claims 
advanced by professional leaders that education 
be granted the same status as medicine or law, one 
does not find mention of an adequate substitute in 
education for the Hippocratic oath and sharp re- 
strictions of college graduates in medicine, or the 
work of the character committees of the bar as- 
sociations. Plenty of quacks and pettifoggers slip 
through the sieve. A layman would hardly dare 
venture this far were there not support. A survey 
for the John Dewey Society shows that 56 per cent 
of a large group of teachers under study did not 
know the meaning of evolution, and almost unani- 
mously seriously confused the ideas of “‘progres- 
sive’’ education with its actual practice. The recent 














survey of the State of New York indicated that 
this country is at a dead-end democratically and 
industrially if 80 per cent of school children re- 
ceive the kind of education they do receive; a 
recommendation was made that local school 
boards be made stronger and that teacher dead- 
wood be eliminated on a competitive basis and not 
on that of “‘credits for chair-warming hours.” Sur- 
veys in Ohio indicate a very considerabl absence 
of teacher interest in their communities. And yet, 
very definitely, teachers are chosen on the basis of 
hours of credit and are given ascending rank ac- 
cording as they are graduates of high school and 
normal schools, and have advanced degrees from 
graduate schools. Salaries to some extent depend 
on certificates and degrees. It is probable that the 
school board association movement will take up 
this professional problem in a comprehensive 
manner. 

Finally, what about the products of education 
as distinguished from mere educational procedures 
and teacher self-interest? What about actually 
equipping children for life on a basis of most im- 
portant things first? There is a striking naiveté in 
the attitude of many educators that any sort of edu- 
cation will be effective in our present complex eco- 
nomic, social and political life, so long as it fills 
hours, though it may never touch upon those 
studies most effective for any understanding of 
such life. The solutions of the gravest and most 
sinister problems that now confront the educated 
world are not to be found in the fields of lan- 
guages, literature, mathematics, the physical and 
biological sciences, art, music, and physical cul- 
ture. One naturally assumes that a “general edu- 
cation” through such studies will be achieved by all 
pupils of public secondary school level as a neces- 
sary “background.” But even the most cursory 
study of the entire field discloses that today our 
problems lie in work (which is economics), in 
decent human relationships (which is sociology) 
and in the preservation of democratic self-govern- 
ment through an understanding of citizenship in 
America (which is political science). There is no 
intention here to overstress exclusiveness or to 
overemphasize these fields of study. But the 
slighting of the significance of such matters, the 
assumption of the risk that children may be cast 
adrift from high school without adequate equip- 
ment to entitle them to the franchise of maturity 
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which follows in two or three years, may be 
basically the cause for the sharp criticism of this 
country as a nation of ‘‘economic illiterates.” 

The recent survey of the State of New York is 
vitally significant. It is too much to expect that 
Illinois would make any better showing if a sur- 
vey were made here. At the risk of redundancy, 
the writer repeats what has frequently been used 
before—the press quotation of Dr. Luther H. 
Gulick, chairman of the group which made that 
survey: 

“America cannot be governed satisfactorily or 
administered industrially in the days that lie ahead 
on the basis of the kind of schooling 80 per cent 
of the boys and girls now receive. They have no 
idea what work means, what sorts of opportunities 
there are, how to look for work or how to work 
when they get a job. They are not prepared to be 
useful citizens or to enter community or home life. 
Few have any protections against mob hysteria, 
propaganda, shallow prejudices or economic gold 
bricks. Above anything else, the whole curricu- 
lum needs reconstruction, so as to develop the 
abilities of youth in working together in modern 
industrial life and in acting together in intelligent 
and self-restrained self-government.” 

All these broad fundamental problems confront 
public education in Illinois. Individually, many 
school board members are assisting educators to 
solve these problems locally. Generally speaking, 
it may be fair to assume that the more affluent 
school districts have less to worry about than the 
financially less able districts. Yet with the great 
mobility of population these days, the youth who 
may be an educational liability in some small rural 
community becomes a potential city, state, and na- 
tional economic, social, and civic liability. This 
situation emphatically is not understood by the 
rank and file of school board members as well 
as it is by well-informed educators. This is pri- 
marily because both as boards and as board mem- 
bers, the local lay-governors of education are 
highly individualistic. Just as there is a sharp 
cleavage in opinion between educators and laymen 
in respect to their training and duties, with the 
educator constantly thinking that because board 
members do not have fifteen hours’ credit in edu- 
cation at the university or normal school they there- 
fore do not understand educational problems, so 
local board members, who think at all, think in 
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terms essentially of their local community prob- 
lems, and not in terms of the problems of the en- 
tire state and the nation. In such circumstances, 
it is not surprising that there is a problem of arous- 
ing the 38,000 school board members in Illinois to 
some appreciation of the surge that is activating 
their own ranks. While it would be expecting 
altogether too much of the school board move- 
ment in Illinois to make great inroads single- 
handed on those problems indicated here, still it 
may be that through stimulating all interest con- 
cerned, studies may be undertaken in those fields 
which in time will place Illinois as a leader and 
not as a rear guard in the struggle for better edu- 
cation in the nation. 
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grown steadily, and today there are more than 
2,300 chapters in the best high schools of this 
country.” This means that many thousands of stu- 
dents are elected to its membership annually. 

The vision and purpose of its founders have 
been amply justified in the appeal and influence 
which the National Honor Society makes within a 
given high school. Its exalted ideals looking 
toward nobility of action and the good life as the 
common adventure have caused students to want 
to live these standards throughout their high school 
careers. Membership as a coveted goal is thus 
lifted to a high ethical plane. 

Moreover, the society affords the high school 
itself the opportunity to give adequate recognition 
to excellence in achievement and unselfish devo- 
tion to a career of helpfulness and service. 
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Robenia Anthony, Classical High School, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

John Woodruff, Assistant Supervisor of adult vocational 
education, Eastern Texas. 

Charles M. Etheredge, The Academy of Richmond County, 
Augusta, Georgia. 

Ray E. Abercromie, Cincinnati Public Schools. 

Robert Iglehart, School of Art, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Ned H. Dearborn,* New York University, New York City. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Irvin R. Kuenzli, Public Schools, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 
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U. S. Office 
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sities, The National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion, The National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers, and the National Survey of School Fi- 
nance. Surveys of state and local school systems, 
and of particular aspects of education have been 
made. 

The Office of Education, during the last thirty 
years has developed into one of the most signifi- 
cant forces in American education. Possessing no 
power of compusion, and actuated only by a de- 
sire to serve the peculiar genius of American 
education, a series of real leaders have served as 
Commissioners of Education. Aided by that 
leadership, and assisted by the research and fact- 
finding facilities of the office American education 
has continued to develop along the lines of local 
control and autonomy which have characterized it 
from the beginning. 

Because of the number of members of the staff, 
and because of the numerous divisions of the of- 
fice, it is not possible to list here the names of all of 
the personnel. The chiefs of the various divisions 
and services are named in the paragraphs below. 


U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Commissioner: John W. Studebaker. 

Assistant Commissioner: Bess Goodykoontz. 

Divisions: Higher Education, Frederick J. Kelly,* Chief. 
American School Systems, Walter S. Deffenbaugh, Chief. 
Comparative Education, James F. Abel,* Chief. 

Special Problems, Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, Chief. 
Statistical, Emery Foster, Chief. 

Editorial, W. D. Boutwell, Chief. 

Library, Sabra W. Vought, Chief. 

Library Service, Ralph M. Dunbar, Chief. 

Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education: J. C. 

Wright. 
Vocational Education Division. 
Services: Agricultural Education, J. A. Linke,* Chief. 
Trade and Industrial Education, Frank Cushman, 
Chief. 
Home Economics Education, Florence Fallgatter, Chief. 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division. 
Services: States, John Aubel Kratz, Chief. 
District of Columbia, H. C. Corpening, Supervisor. 
Federal Advisory Board for Vocational Education, Paul H. 
Nystrom, Chairman. 
Civilian Conservation Corps Camp Education Office, How- 
ard W. Oxley,* Director. 


* Names marked with an asterisk are those of members of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 















Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


HERBERT ABRAHAM, Head of the Social Science 
Department of the George School in Philadelphia, 
has been appointed University Examiner in the So- 
cial Sciences and Assistant Professor of Education at 
the University of Chicago. 


LesTER K. ADE (Rho 316), formerly State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed the President of Mansfield State 
Teachers College, Pennsylvania. 


WILLIAM M. ALEXANDER (Psi 712) has been ap- 
pointed as Assistant in Curriculum in the Public 
Schools of Cincinnati, Ohio, to assist GEORGE H. 
REVERS. 


The University of Tennessee reports the appoint- 
ment of MICHAEL L. ALSTETTER as Professor of Edu- 
cation and NELL Moore Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation. Professor Alstetter comes to the University of 
Tennessee from George Peabody College for Teachers. 


CLIFFORD P. ARCHER (Epsilon 272), President of 
the Minnesota Education Association, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor and Director of the Place- 
ment Bureau in the College of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


GeorGE S. ARNST, Dean of the Graduate School, 
Ohio State University, since 1937, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Education from 1920 to 1937, died on Sep- 
tember 16. As a tribute. to the memory of the late 
Dean, the Trustees of Ohio State University have re- 
named the education building, giving it the name, 
Arnst Hall. 


ARTHUR M. ATKINSON (Xi 225) has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Psychology at Shippensburg 
State Teachers College, Pennsylvania. 


JOHN L. BERGSTRESSER (Phi 341), Assistant Dean 
of the Extension Division at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, has been appointed a member of the Evaluation 
Staff in the Eight-Year Study Program of the Progres- 
sive Education Association at the University of Chi- 
cago. The staff is under the leadership of RALPH W. 
TYLER (Sigma 412), Chairman of the University of 
Chicago Department of Education. 


E. Z. Bowers, Professor of Psychology at Marshall 
College, West Virginia, has been appointed acting 
Dean of the College to replace W. E. GREENLEAF, 
who has resigned. 
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THEODORE BRAMELD, Head of the Philosophy and 
Psychology Department of Adelphia College, Long 
Island, New York, has been appointed Associate Pro- 
fessor in Educational Philosophy at the University 
of Minnesota. 


HERBERT LEE Bripces, JR. (Alpha Beta 124) has 
been named as Associate Professor of Educational 
Psychology and Education at Mary Baldwin College, 
Virginia. 

EUGENE STEPHEN Briccs (Gamma 175) was in- 
augurated as the third president of Phillips University 
in Enid, Oklahoma, on October 11. A Founders’ Day 
program and the laying of the cornerstone of the new 
Student Union Building marked the ceremony of 
inauguration. 


WILLIAM H. Bristow (Beta 502), who has been 
Secretary of the National Council of Parents and 
Teachers, has been appointed Dean of Instruction at 
the State Teachers College at Shippensburg, Pennsyl- 


vania. 


The new president of the Frances Shimer Junior 
College, Mount Carroll, Illinois is ALBIN C. Bro. 


JOHN BROMBACH has been appointed Associate 
Professor of Physical Education at Queens College, 
New York City. 


JosEPH E. BurKE has been named as the new presi- 
dent of Ward-Belmont College, Nashville, Tennessee. 


MAXWELL A. CAMERON has been appointed As- 
sociate Professor of Education and acting head of the 
Department of Education at the University of British 
Columbia. 


LEONARD CARMICHAEL (Iota 172) is the newly 
elected president of the American Psychological As- 
sociation. President Carmichael, who is also the Presi- 
dent of Tufts College, succeeds GoRDON W. ALL- 
PORT, Professor of Psychology at Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

FRANCIS S. CHASE (Alpha Beta 80) has been ap- 
pointed Executive Secretary of the Virginia Education 
Association, in place of CORNELIUS J. HEATWOLE 
(Xi 80), who died in July. 

RODNEY CLINE (Psi 670) has been appointed As- 
sociate Professor of Education at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 


HomMER E. Cooper has been appointed President 
of Blue Ridge College, New Windsor, Maryland. 
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The new president was formerly Dean and Professor 
of Education at the West Liberty State Teachers Col- 
lege, West Virginia. 


FreD Coury (Nu 718) has been appointed Assist- 
ant Professor of Education and FRANK AsH (Rho 
317) Associate Professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. Mr. Couey has been connected 
with the University of Washington and Mr. Ash with 
the State Teachers College, New Britain, Connecticut. 


C. L. CUSHMAN (Epsilon 319), formerly Director 
of Curriculum and Research in the Denver Public 
Schools, has been appointed a professor of Education 
at the University of Chicago. 


C. E. Cusic, Superintendent of Schools at Auburn, 
Wyoming, for six years, has been appointed Supervisor 
of Civilian Rehabilitation Work in the Vocational 
Education Division of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 


RALPH C. DaILARD (Omicron 474) has resigned 
from his position as Associate Professor of Educational 
Administration at the University of Alabama to be- 
come Assistant Superintendent of the San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, Public Schools. 


EpwarD C. EsTABROOKE (Alpha Tau 125) has 
been appointed to the position of Vocational Coordi- 
nator in the newly organized program of Vocational 
and Industrial Education in the City of Bradford, 
Pennsylvania. 


ALVIN C. EuRICH (Delta 997), Professor of Higher 
Education at Stanford University, has been appointed 
director of an evaluation study at Bennington College. 


EDWARD EyrING (Alpha Zeta 43) has been elected 
President of New Mexico Normal University. 


HAROLD D. FLEMING has been appointed Director 
of High School Teacher Training at Fairmont Col- 
lege, Fairmont, West Virginia. 


WALTER G. FRIEDRICH has been named as Acting 
President of Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indi- 
ana, to succeed Oscar C. KIEINHEDER, who has re- 
signed. 


JAMES WILLIAM FULBRIGHT has been appointed 
President of the University of Arkansas. He succeeds 
the late J. C. FUTRALL. 


CARLIN H. GRIFFEY (Omega 143) has resigned as 
president of Central Normal College in Danville, 
Indiana. 


LINCOLN B. HALE, for the past three years Director 
of Personnel and Placement Service and Counselor of 
Students at Carleton College, has been appointed Dean 


and Registrar at Evansville College, to succeed 
CHARLES E. CorBETT, retired. 


P. R. HAMRICK, formerly professor of education at 
the Presbyterian College, Clinton, North Carolina, has 
been chosen as head of the Department of Education 
at West Liberty State Teachers College, West Liberty, 
West Virginia. 


The Journal of the South Dakota Education As- 
sociation for September contains a tribute to A. S. 
Harpy, who has been associated with the South Da- 
kota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
for more than 50 years as student and teacher. 


FRANCIS B. HARRIS has been appointed State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in Pennsylvania, suc- 
ceeding LesTER K. ADE (Rho 316), whose term ex- 
pired early in the summer. 


LEON WILSON HARTMAN, for more than 20 years 
professor of physics and for more than a year acting 
president, has been appointed President of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada by the Board of Regents. President 
Hartman succeeds WALTER E. CLARK, who retired in 
June, 1938, after having served as president for more 
than 20 years. 


JosePpH E. HEALEY has been appointed Superin- 
tendent of the Virginia School for the Deaf and Blind. 


Davip D. HENRY (Omega 699), Assistant to the 
Executive Vice-President of Wayne University, has 
been named Acting Executive Vice-President of the 
University by the Detroit Board of Education. 


S. R. Hicerns has been elected President of Allen 
University in Columbia, South Carolina. 


Tuomas A. HippaKA (Phi 190), who has been 
Supervisor of Industrial Arts Education for the Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, Public Schools since 1922, has been 
appointed Head of the Iowa State College Industrial 
Arts Department at Ames, Iowa. 


Newly appointed members of the State Board of 
Education in New Mexico include RAYMOND HuFF, 
Superintendent of Schools, Clayton, New Mexico; 
H. W. James (Epsilon 242), President of New Mex- 
ico State Teachers College, Silver City; MARGARET 
KENNEDY, Dean of Women, New Mexico Normal 
University, Las Vegas; Mrs. ILENE JEFFERIES, County 
Superintendent of Schools, Lovington; HoRAcio DE 
VarGA, County Superintendent of Schools, Amarillo; 
and Mrs. GRACE J. CorRIGAN, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. Mr. Huff has been chosen as 
chairman of the newly appointed board of education. 


Cart J. JACKSON, teacher of history and social 
science at the West High School, Minneapolis, Min- 
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nesota, for a number of years, has been appointed Su- 
perintendent of the Red Wing, Minnesota, State 
Training School. He succeeds Harotp H. Hec- 
STROM, who has resigned. 


CLYDE S. JOHNSON has been appointed assistant to 
HERBERT E. Stone, Acting Dean of Undergraduates 
on the Los Angeles Campus of the University of 
California. 


J. W. KeLper (Omega 412) has been appointed 
professor in the Education Department of Michigan 
State Normal College at Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


E. D. KELLER, Tremont, Ohio, has been appointed 
Comptroller of State Finances by the State Board of 
Control. Mr. Keller's duties will consist of making 
audits of all the schools participating in the School 
Foundation Program and the disbursements to those 
schools. He will keep the Board of Control of the 
State School Foundation Program advised as to the 
amounts of money necessary for school operations. 


The new president of Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania, is LERoy A. KinG (Tau 
8). 


JaMeEs H. KIRKLAND, for more than forty years 
Chancellor of Vanderbilt University, and Chancellor 
Emeritus since 1937, died in August. 


DANIEL W. LA RUE, Head of the Department of 
Education, has been appointed Acting President of 
the Pennsylvania State Teachers College, East Strouds- 
burg, Pennsylvania, to succeed T. T. ALLEN (Beta 
714), who was discharged by the Board of Trustees. 


CHARLES E. LAWALL has been appointed as the new 
President of West Virginia University. 


IRVING LoRGE (Beta 1684) is the newly appointed 
Director of the Division of Psychology in the Institute 
of Educational Research, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


C. M. Lowry has been appointed as acting presi- 
dent of Arkansas College at Batesville, Arkansas. 


W. E. Lowry has resigned as Superintendent of 
Schools of Orange, Texas, to join the faculty of Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas. 


W. R. MacCuesney has announced that he will 
retire from the presidency of the Cedarville, Ohio, 
College in 1941. 


E. G. Mason, Dean of the Department of Educa- 
tion, has been elected President of Ashland College, 
Ohio, to succeed T. L. ARMSTRIGHT, who has been ap- 
pointed President of the Central State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mount Pleasant, Michigan. 


ALBERT V. MAURER (Upsilon 556) has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Education and Supervisor of Stu- 
dent Teaching at Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, Illinois. 


The Rev. JoseEpH R. N. MAXWELL has been ap- 
pointed President of the College of the Holy Cross, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, succeeding FRANCIS J. 
DOoLAN, deceased. 


JAMES Ray MCNEILL has been appointed Director 
of Research in the State Department of Education in 
the State of New Mexico. 


The new president of the Winona State Teachers 
College, Winona, Minnesota, is O. MyKING MEHus 
(Eta 331), who has been professor of Education and 
Sociology at the Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College. He succeeds Guy E. MAXWELL, who died in 
January, 1939. 


DouGLas MILLER, formerly United States Com- 
mercial Attaché at Berlin, Germany, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor of Economics and Com- 
merce at the University of Denver. 


LYNNE C. MONROE (Gamma 721) has been ap- 
pointed to the Division of Industrial Education, Santa 
Barbara State College, Santa Barbara, California. 


JOHN H. Morris will succeed JAMES S. CLARK as 
President of Abilene Christian College at Abilene, 
Texas, on June 1, 1940. 


JoHN O. MosELEy has been appointed Dean of 
Students at the University of Tennessee. 


E. R. MosHER (Iota 154), Professor of Education 
at the College of the City of New York, has been 
appointed Acting Dean of the College, in place of 
SAMUEL B. HECKMAN, who retired on October 1. 


C. E. NEEDHEM has been appointed President of 
the New Mexico School of Mines. 


B. C. Noau has been appointed Head of the Uni- 
versity High School Department of Mathematics at 
the Training School operated in connection with Loui- 
siana State University. 


Louis W. Norris has been appointed as vice- 
president of Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 


JOHN NUVEEN, JR., Chairman of the Alumni Coun- 
cil of the University of Chicago, is acting as Chairman 
of a committee which is circularizing the alumni of 
the university with a view to securing a tangible and 
substantial offering to be presented to the university 
in 1941 on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the University of Chicago. 


R. W. OGAN (Sigma 387) has accepted a position 
as Associate Director of the Co-operative Study in 
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General Education and Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion at the University of Kentucky. 


FREDERICK OTT, Dean of the Graduate School of 
the Ohio State University, died on September 16. 
Dean Ott had served as professor at the University of 
Illinois and also at Ohio State University since 1912. 


GRATTAN PAYNE (Alpha Beta 15), Assistant Di- 
rector of the Extension Division of the University of 
Alabama and instructor in Psychology on the summer 
school faculty, died on July 1, 1939. 


Mito J. PETERSON (Theta 569) has been appointed 
to a position at the Clemson Agricultural College, 
Clemson, South Carolina. 


B. L. Pierce, for the past 16 years Superintendent 
of the Erie County, Ohio, schools, has been appointed 
Director of Student Teaching at Bowling Green Uni- 
versity. 


Ceci. Puckett (Alpha 648), head of the Com- 
mercial Department of the School of Commerce of 
the University of Denver, has been appointed to the 
position of Director of the Teacher Placement Bureau 
of that University. He succeeds GILBERT S. WILLEY 
(Alpha Sigma 33), who resigned his position as pro- 
fessor of education at the University of Denver to 
become Director of Teaching Instruction in the Den- 
ver Public Schools. 


The new Superintendent of the Olathe, Kansas State 
School for the Deaf is Howarp M. QUIGLEY. 


A. E. RAMQuIsT has been appointed the head of 
the Downtown Division of the University of Wichita, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


During the temporary absence of JEWELL J. Ras- 
MUSSEN, Research Director for the Utah Education 
Association, CHARLES A. SMITH will act as Research 
Director for the Association. 


Ray ROBERTSON, Superintendent of Schools at 
Cody, Wyoming, has been appointed Wyoming State 
Commissioner of Education. 


The new Dean of the College of Liberal Arts of 
Wilburforce University is J. H. ROBINSON, who has 
been head of the Department of Social Sciences. 


Rev. Percy ALBERT Roy, S. J., Dean of the Facul- 
ties at Loyola University, has been appointed President 
of that University to succeed the Rev. Harop A. 
GAUDIN, who has been appointed President of St. 
John’s College, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


SPENCER SHANK has been appointed Director of 
the Bureau of School Research of the Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Schools, to succeed DouGias E. Scates (Zeta 
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354), who has resigned to accept a position on the 
faculty of Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. 


GEORGE MAUMAN SHUSTER has been appointed 
Dean and Acting President of Hunter College, New 
York City. 


GeorGE E. SIDNEY, who has been for three years 
State CCC Educational Adviser, has been appointed 
State High School Supervisor in the State of Montana. 


C. H. StemeENs (Lambda 786), who has been a 
teacher and supervisor in the Berkeley, California 
schools, has been appointed to the faculty of San 
Diego State College, as Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion and Teacher Training. 


O. E. SInK (Sigma 388), Zanesville, Ohio, has 
been appointed by State Director of Public Instruction 
E. N. DIETERICH, to plan a course of instruction in the 
public schools concerning conservation of wild life 
and natural resources. 


HENRY L. SisK (Theta 604) has accepted a posi- 
tion at the Albany State Teachers College, Albany, 
New York. 


VivIAN T. SMITH will be inaugurated as President 
of the Upper Iowa University, Fayette, lowa, on Satur- 
day, October 28. The inauguration ceremonies for the 
new president will be combined with the homecoming 
program of the Upper Iowa school. 


STEADMAN VINCENT STANFORD, formerly Presi- 
dent of the University of Georgia, has been appointed 
Chancellor of the University System of the State of 
Georgia. 

WiLuiaM O. STANLEY has accepted a position as 
Associate Professor of Education at Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


CHARLES W. STOKE has been appointed Dean of 
the Graduate College at the University of Nebraska. 


Miss Emity TARBELL, teacher in the Vocational 
High School, Syracuse, New York, has been appointed 
to membership on the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion to fill the vacancy left by the death of Lotus D. 
COFFMAN (Eta 267). 


JoHN Mark Tuomas has been appointed Presi- 
dent of Norwich University. He succeeds CARTER H. 
ADAMS, who has been president since 1934. President 
Thomas has formerly been president of Middlebury 
College, Pennsylvania State College and Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 

The new president of Huron College, Huron, South 
Dakota, is MiLTON C. TOWNER, who has been Direc- 
tor of Admissions at Lawrence College since 1933. 
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CHARLES J. Turck, Director of the National Board 
of Education of the Presbyterian Church, and at one 
time president of Center College, Danville, Kentucky, 
has been named as President of Macalester College, 
Minnesota, to succeed the late JOHN C. ACHESON. 


FREDERICK T. TYLER of the University of Alberta 
has been appointed Assistant Professor of Education 
and Psychology at the University of British Columbia. 


TRAcY TYLER (Omicron 231) has been appointed 
associate professor of education, to have special charge 
of courses in the field of radio education, at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


GEORGE THOMAS WALKER (Beta Alpha 44) has 
been appointed as Assistant Professor of Business 
Administration at the Southwestern Louisiana Insti- 
tute, LaFayette, Louisiana. 


MATTHEW J. WALSH has been appointed as Dean 
of Instruction at the Indiana, Pennsylvania, State 
Teachers College. 


GEORGE ALBERT WARFIELD, Dean Emeritus of the 
School of Commerce of the University of Denver, died 
September 15. Dean Warfield had served the Uni- 
versity of Denver as dean from 1913 to 1936 and from 
1936 to 1938 as professor of Economics. 


W. E. Weacty has been appointed to succeed B. L. 
PIERCE as head of the Erie County, Ohio, School Sys- 
tem. 


FRANCIS J. WELSH has been re-appointed Dean of 
Instruction at Indiana State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. 


HAROLD WENZEL (Theta 630) has been appointed 
to the Rapid City, South Dakota, Public Schools. 


FRANK M. WHEELAN, Watertown, Massachusetts, 
has been appointed Director of Practice Teaching and 
Instructor in Education at Creighton University, 
Nebraska. 


ORVILLE WHEELER has been appointed to teach- 
ing position in the Western State College, Gunnison, 
Colorado. 


WYMAND WICHERN, President of Houghton Col- 
lege, Holland, Michigan, has been elected President 
of the State Board of Education for the State of 
Michigan. 

JOHN WILSON has been appointed a member of 
the faculty of San Diego State College, San Diego, 
California. 


JAMES E. Worth of the State Teachers College, 
Tempe, Arizona, has been appointed Professor of 
Vocational Education at the Iowa State College. 


Meetings and Conferences 


OcTOBER 23-25. Association of Urban Universities, 
New York City. 


OcroBeR 24. Fifth Institute on the Exceptional 
Child, “Progress of Scientific Research in the Field of 
the Exceptional Child” under the auspices of the 
Child Research Clinic, Woods Schools, Langhorne, 
Pennsylvania. 


OcTOBER 26-28. National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness, New York City. 


OcTOBER 30-NOVEMBER 1. Association of Ameri- 
can Universities, Columbia, Missouri. 


NovEMBER 2-4. Conference of Food Service Direc- 
tors, Baltimore, Maryland. 


NOVEMBER 3-4. Progressive Education Association, 
Pennsylvania Regional Conference, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


NovEMBER 5-11. American Education Week. 
Theme: Education for the American Way of Life. 


NOVEMBER 9-10-11. The Tri-State Conference on 
Pupil Personnel, Netherlands-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Delegates from Indiana, Michigan and Ohio 
interested in problems of guidance and student per- 
sonnel will attend this convention. 


NOVEMBER 12-18. Children’s Book Week. 


NOVEMBER 12-18. National Book Week, spon- 
sored by educational organizations and libraries as well 
as by other interested persons, National Book Week is 
becoming a significant celebration each fall. Stating 
that approximately one-third of the American people 
are without library service, the Library Service Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Office of Education urges school and 
library participation in the special book week activi- 
ties and programs. 


NOVEMBER 15-17. Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities, Willard Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. 


NovEMBER 17. The University of Denver Confer- 
ence on the Improvement of Teaching, under the di- 
rection of the Department of Education of the Uni- 
versity. The purpose of the Conference is to provide 
teachers and administrators with opportunities for di- 
rected observations of excellent classroom procedures 
observed. The theme of this year’s Conference is 
“The Improvement of Reading,” and the speaker 
chosen for both the morning session and the dinner 
meeting is Dr. WiLL1AM S. Gray (Zeta 64), Profes- 
sor of Education at the University of Chicago. 

Last year more than five hundred people attended 
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the Conference, and a hundred and fifty-six student 
teachers were sent out as substitute teachers to take 
the place of teachers released to attend the Conference. 
Again this year the University will co-operate with 
school systems within a reasonable distance of Denver 
by providing student teachers. 


NovEMBER 17-18. New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston, Massachusetts. 


NOVEMBER 23-25. National Council of Teachers 
of English, New York City. 


NovEMBER 24-25. Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, International Region Board meeting and Confer- 
ence, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


DECEMBER 1-2. Central Association of Science and 
Mathematics Teachers Annual Convention, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


DECEMBER 2. The National Association of Jour- 
nalism Directors Annual Winter Meeting, New York 
City. 

DECEMBER 6-8. Third School Broadcast Confer- 
ence, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


DECEMBER 6-9. American Vocational Association, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


DECEMBER 26-27-28. Annual Conference of the 
National Social Science Honor Society, Pi Gamma Mu, 
Hotel Benjamin Franklin, Philadelphia. This meet- 
ing is being held at the same time and at the same 
place as the American Economics Association annual 
meeting and the American Sociological Society Annual 
Meeting, and other social science learned societies. 


DECEMBER 27-28. Twenty-sixth Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Council of Geography Teachers, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


DECEMBER 27-30. National Commercial Teachers 
Federation Annual Convention, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


DECEMBER 28-29. Columbus, Ohio. The National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Sixth Annual 
December Conference in Co-operation with the De- 
cember meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 


DECEMBER 28-30. National Council, Phi Delta 
Kappa, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 


FEBRUARY 24-29. American Association of School 
Administrators, St. Louis, Missouri. 


APRIL 29-May 3. Forty-seventh Annual Conven- 
tion; Association for Childhood Education, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 


Colleges and Universities 


CORNELL UNIverRsITY, aided by an $18,000 grant 
by the General Education Board, has launched a three- 
year experiment to discover whether a capacity for 
critical thinking about social problems can be de- 
veloped in high-school pupils. The general direction 
of the experiment will be under the supervision of 
FREDERICK G. MARCHAM of the History Department 
and Associate Professor Howarp R. ANDERSON 
(Epsilon 445) of the Graduate School of Education. 
The first year’s work will be devoted to preparing 
exercises for the various grades and to arranging for 
their use in selected schools. The experiment seeks to 
discover not only whether modifications can be made 
in the soundness of judgments arrived at by pupils 
with respect to the problems studied, but also whether 
a capacity for critical thinking so engendered will 
manifest itself in out-of-class and even out-of-school 
situations. 


IN THE 22-YEAR PERIOD since the establishment of 
university extension courses in the State of Massachu- 
setts, very nearly 700,000 students have taken part in 
the extension courses provided by institutions of 
higher learning in the Commonwealth. During the 
last two school years, particularly, considerable em- 
phasis has been placed upon adult alien education, with 
the result that more than 30,000 adult aliens have been 
enrolled in extension courses in the state of Massa- 
chusetts. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE, VIRGINIA, announces that 
season courses for the training of teacher librarians for 
secondary schools of the South will begin with the 
fall semester. The new curriculum is designed, ac- 
cording to the dean, to be an answer to the need for 
part-time librarians in the Negro high schools of the 
South. 


THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION has recently published 
a pamphlet prepared under the direction of WALTER J. 
GREENLEAF, specialist in higher education, which re- 
ports the findings of a poll of 46,000 college alumni, 
graduated from 31 institutions of higher learning be- 
tween 1928 and 1935. The report indicates that 96 
per cent of all the men and 93 per cent of all the 
women were either permanently or temporarily em- 
ployed. According to the report, men tend to find 
work for which they have taken specialized work in 
college, while women were unable to find work for 
which their college work had prepared them in as 
many cases as the men. More than half of the women 
and men have been employed ever since they left 
college. Of those who are employed, nearly two- 
thirds are in the professional groups which include 
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teaching, engineering, law and medicine. Most of 
the women who are employed are employed as teach- 
ers. College men tend to marry earlier and in greater 
number than college women and the divorce rate for 
college men compared with the average for the United 
States is very low. Nineteen divorces per one thou- 
sand marriages over the eight-year period were re- 
corded in the study. 


SISTER THERESA, College of St. Catherine; A. C. 
Krey, University of Minnesota; D. F. BRAINERD, 
St. Cloud Teachers College, Minnesota; EUGENE Fair, 
Mankato, Minnesota, Teachers College; and Ove 
OLson (Eta 647) of Gustavus Adolphus College, 
Minnesota, have been appointed as members of a com- 
mittee to study the social sciences curriculum for 
students planning to teach that subject in high schools. 
The committee has been organized by the Minnesota 
State Department of Education. 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, special con- 
sideration for the training of teachers for small col- 
leges will be given as part of the nation-wide study of 
teacher preparation which is being sponsored by the 
Commission on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education. The University of Nebraska 
is one of 34 colleges and school systems which are 
participating in the five-year study. CarL W. Bicg- 
LOW is acting as director of the Commission on 
Teacher Education. 


THE STATE OF ALABAMA has just completed a pro- 
gram of building which has added more than five mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of structures, completed or under 
construction in the colleges and universities in Ala- 
bama. The Alabama Polytechnic Institute; the Uni- 
versity of Alabama; Alabama College, Auburn; 
Florence State Teachers College; Jacksonville Teach- 
ers College; and Prairie State Teachers College are 
some of the colleges and universities which have 
benefited by the extensive building program. 


BECAUSE OF THE WAR SITUATION in Western 
Europe, the American Rhodes Scholars have been 
asked to return to this country by FRANK AYDELOTTE, 
President of Swarthmore College and American Secre- 
tary to the Trustees of the Rhodes Scholarships. The 
University of Chicago has offered tuition-free scholar- 
ships which have been accepted by four of the Rhodes 
Scholars who have returned to this country. 


THE GENERAL EDUCATION BoarD of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation has announced a grant of two mil- 
lion dollars to Emory University, as a step in the 
establishment of a great university center in Atlanta, 
Georgia. Samuel C. Downs, Atlanta business man, 
has added a million dollars to the sum. 
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Public Schools 


PauL V. McNutt, newly appointed as Adminis- 
tor, The Federal Security Agency, of which the U. S. 
Office of Education is a part, writing in the October 
issue of School Life indicated his point of view as 
follows: 

The U. S. Office of Education is now a part of the 
Federal Security Agency. As Administrator of that 
agency I welcome the opportunity to greet the educa- 
tors of this country. 

The public schools are organized within the frame- 
work of government—local, state, and national. They 
are in fact a most vital interest of government. As 
parents, citizens care for nothing else so much as for 
the education of their children. As voters, citizens 
rely upon no other agency so much as upon the schools 
to raise the quality of citizenship. 

And yet, though a part of government, and rooted 
deep in the esteem of the citizens who support the 
government, the schools are in a sense outside the 
government. While the schools are subject to control 
by government—amainly local and state government— 
the people of all political parties need always to under- 
stand that in a democracy the schools must be free to 
educate. Any time that the schools, including the col- 
leges and universities, feel restraint on their freedom 
exerted by the political leaders in power or by any 
pressure group, the torch which the schools are ex- 
pected to hold aloft to light the way of democracy is 
dimmed. I take pride in the reputation which the 
United States Office of Education has maintained dur- 
ing the seventy-two years since it was established and 
down to date for nonpartisan service to the cause of 
education and to the Nation as a whole. I am deter- 
mined that it shall enjoy freedom as a great profes- 
sional agency. Only those who hold partisanship 
above public welfare will ever use their political posi- 
tions to restrict or distort learning and thus block the 
march of truth. 

But truth is not always easy to find. In the search 
for it, and in even the most conscientious efforts to 
teach it, teachers and professors sometimes lose their 
way and find themselves confused. That is inevitable 
if truth is to be sought in the areas of controversy. 
The public must be tolerant of these mistakes. But in 
the same spirit teachers must recognize controversy 
and not be dogmatic. If they hope for the support of 
a tolerant public they must play their part as guides, 
not as partisans—frankly and, above all, honestly. In 
their classrooms they must be teachers, opening the 
way to complete understanding, not advocates who 
seek to secure agreement with their personal opinions. 

Practice in the weighing of evidence, the balancing 
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of the pros and cons, is the first requirement in the 
training for civic duties. What to believe at any mo- 
ment is generally less important than how to deter- 
mine what to believe. It taxes the skill of the best 
teacher to make this practice in weighing evidence 
seem genuine to his pupils. But of one thing there 
can be no doubt: The teacher must delve into the 
realities of the current social, economic, and political 
situations, and must adapt his methods and materials 
to the age levels of his pupils. 

With schools free from the stiffling control of par- 
tisanship and pressure groups, and with the teachers 
carrying out with ability and with integrity their in- 
dispensable roles as molders of tomorrow’s citizens, 
the United States can demonstrate to the world that 
democracy so buttressed will endure. 


A COMMITTEE appointed by the Superintendent of 
the Berkeley Public Schools and including representa- 
tives from all the various levels in the public school 
system of Berkeley, California, have submitted a 
statement to the principals and teachers of the Berke- 
ley Public Schools which seems to be of such current 
value that it is being reprinted in its entirety in this 
issue of THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN: 

To Principals and Teachers: 

Your committee, appointed to consider the con- 
duct of our schools in relation to the European war, 
wishes to make the following report. 

Since the President of the United States has ad- 
dressed our people, promising to do all that he can 
to keep us out of the European war, and since he has 
issued his proclamation of neutrality, it is especially 
incumbent upon all teachers to exercise in the class- 
room great care as regards a discussion of the war. 
A special responsibility in this respect rests upon us 
because of the particular relations we have with young 
people. 

We are asked by the President to be neutral in 
all our words and actions in order that we may not be 
drawn into the fearful holocaust that now engulfs 
Europe. To assist in attaining this objective your com- 
mittee offers the following suggestions: 

1. That no war news or comments of any kind re- 
garding the present European war be heard over the 
radio on school premises, unless the President of the 
United States is speaking. 

2. That we offer no opportunity in our classes for 
an expression of opinion as regards the war, one way 
or the other; and especially that we seek to avoid 
highly controversial issues arising from the war situa- 
tion. 

3. That we check and recheck with exceedingly 
great care, all facts and reports which we care to use; 
and where facts are used, that no bias be shown. 


4. The emphasizing American political, economic, 
and social questions will help to divert the minds of 
our pupils from the war situation. This is a most 
opportune time to help our children to appreciate the 
meaning and values of democracy. 

5. That the European crisis offers a fine opportu- 
nity for us to do some genuinely constructive work 
toward universal peace, approving of arbitration and 
other peaceful methods, and condemning war as a 
means of settling international difficulties. 

6. That we be calm, and seek to control our emo- 
tions and speech whenever the war is mentioned. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS in the State of Wisconsin cele- 
brated Thursday, September 28, as the centenary of 
FRANCES WILLARD. A special program, emphasizing 
the contributions of Frances Willard to American life 
and to American education, were celebrated in many 
of the schools of the state. 


FINANCED by the General Education Board and the 
International Health Division of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and sponsored and directed by the State 
Department of Public Instruction and the State Board 
of Health, North Carolina began, on July 1, 1939, a 
joint school health service. The purpose of the project 
is to make all the facilities of the State Board of Health 
and the Department of Public Instruction, schools 
throughout the state and local boards of health avail- 
able for a child health program, to be carried out for 
the next five years in the state. WALTER WILKINS 
has been appointed co-ordinator of the program and 
ex-officio secretary of the commission which has been 
set up to act as a board of control for the whole state. 
Doctors, nurses, health specialists, supervisors from 
the departments of physical and health education will 
comprise the membership of the school health service 
committee. 


THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE has announced this fall an expansion of its pro- 
gram for disposing of the supplies of the Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities Corporation through the use of 
these food supplies for free lunches to school children. 
Last year more than 30,000,000 pounds of surplus 
commodities were distributed for use in the school 
lunch programs. Since this program is available, ac- 
cording to the announcement of the Department of 
Agriculture, in every state in the United States, school 
superintendents and other officers of schools who are 
interested in securing information regarding the avail- 
ability of surplus foods in their community should 
write to the Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation, 
care of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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ONLY 970 ONE-ROOM schools re-opened in Sep- 
tember in Ohio. According to State Director E. N. 
DIETERICH, since the last school year, 300 one-room 
schools have been closed permanently and very nearly 
1,000 fewer are in operation today than in 1935 when 
the Ohio School Foundation Program went into effect. 


ENROLLMENT IN THE New York City Public 
Schools on opening day was 1,099,450. This repre- 
sents a loss of 20,000 from the elementary schools. 


THE MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT of Public Instruc- 
tion has appointed a five-member committee to con- 
sider the possibilities of establishing a unified pro- 
gtam of Adult Education in Michigan. Davm D. 
HENRY (Omega 699), Acting Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of Wayne University; James B. Bruce, Vice- 
President of the University of Michigan; Mkrs. 
EpNA C. WiLson of Saginaw, former President of 
the State Board of Education and President of the 
Michigan Council on Adult Education; Miss Mar- 
JoRIE DELVAN of the State Department of Health; 
and PAUL V. SANGREN (Omega 34), President of 
Western State Teachers College, comprise the mem- 
bership of the committee. To co-ordinate the efforts 
among the several state departments, the various col- 
leges and universities and other groups, it has been 
proposed that a general program similar to the con- 
tinuing education programs in other professions be 
established. 


THE PROBLEM of furnishing the most suitable type 
of education for the students in the five hundred and 
sixty junior colleges who probably will not continue 
their formal education beyond the junior college will 
be studied by a special committee on policy which has 
recently been appointed by the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. The committee has decided to 
carry on the study for four years. This investigation 
of cameral education will be carried on by the mem- 
bers of the committee, which include Doak S. Camp- 
BELL (Psi 249), Peabody College, Tennessee, Chair- 
man; J. E. BurKE, Ward-Belmont Junior College, 
Nashville, Tennessee; Guy M. WinsLow, Lasell 
Junior College, Auburndale, Massachusetts; Byron S. 
HOLLINGSHEAD, Grant Keystone Junior College, La 
Plume, Pennsylvania; GeorcE F. Zook (Alpha Rho 
63), American Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C.; J. C. Wricut, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; WALTER C. EELts (Delta 361), Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, The American Association of Junior 
Colleges, Washington, D. C.; LEONARD V. Koos 
(Zeta 689), University of Chicago, Chicago, IIli- 
nois; LELAND L. MEDSKER, Chicago Junior Colleges; 
Davpp L. Sottau (Nu 741), Lower Columbia Jun- 
ior College, Longview, Washington; AuBREY A. 


Douc ass (Alpha Omicron 58), State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Sacramento, California, and Roscoe C. In- 
GALLS, Los Angeles City College, California. 


RECOGNIZING that the most effective means of im- 
plementation involve a direct relationship with local 
school systems, the Educational Policies Commission 
has recently inaugurated a year’s program of study and 
demonstration in educating youth for civic responsi- 
bility. It is the considered judgment of the Commis- 
sion that no area of American education is more 
urgently in need of development and improvement 
than that of preparation for citizenship. 

The purpose of the project is to improve the effec- 
tiveness with which American schools develop in 
young people an intelligent, appreciative, and active 
loyalty to democracy. This outcome involves the ap- 
plication of principles, practices, and values of de- 
mocracy to the affairs of everyday life. 

Aided by a grant of funds from the General Educa- 
tion Board, the Commission will seek: first, to de- 
scribe the essential ideals and conditions of demo- 
cratic life and to identify features which characterize 
good educational programs for realizing these ideals; 
second, to make intensive analyses of forty or fifty 
school systems which appear to have effective pro- 
grams of civic education; third, to describe, in the 
form of a “case book,” the philosophy, nature, 
methods, and means of evaluating the best of these 
programs ; and fourth, to draft a program for exerting 
leadership through nationwide demonstrations or 
other means which will extend more widely the su- 
perior educational practices that are discovered and 
described. 


AS A RESULT of a study made by OsMAN HULL 
(Lambda 14) of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Dean GRAYSON KEFAUVER (Eta 412) of 
Stanford University, a number of changes in organi- 
zation and personnel in the San Diego, California, 
schools, have been announced by WILL C. CRAWFORD 
(Alpha Epsilon 555), Superintendent. 

New appointments include RALPH C. DAILARD 
(Omicron 474), Assistant Superintendent in Charge 
of Business Administration; RICHMOND BARBOUR 
(Alpha Epsilon 547), and CHARLES J. FALK (Alpha 
Omicron 163), new members of the central adminis- 
trative staff. 

The organization study resulted in a number of 
other interesting developments, among which the fol- 
lowing may be noted: 

1. A change in the City Charter was approved by 
the voters at the last municipal election whereby the 
terms of office for the five Board of Education mem- 
bers were extended from four to six years with the 
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individual terms so arranged that not more than two 
are elected at one time thus avoiding the issue of 
change in majority control at any one election. 

2. The Administrative Code of the school system 
was extensively revised and is being prepared in five 
parts. The first is a more or less permanent statement 
of the legal background for local school administra- 
tion and the definite policies as adopted by the Board 
of Education. The other four parts are being de- 
veloped in loose-leaf form so that they may be changed 
and kept up-to-date as new policies are adopted or 
regulations revised. These parts are as follows: (a) 
Handbook for Principals, (b) Handbook for Teach- 
ers, (c) Handbook for Non-Certificated Employees, 
(d) Handbook of Administrative Procedures for the 
Central Staff. 

3. Detailed job analyses of all present administra- 
tive positions were made with suggestions as to 
changes and adjustments which will increase the ef- 
ficiency of the school program. The personnel 
changes listed above were made as the result of this 
study with other minor changes under way as the study 
continues during the coming year. 

A number of interesting developments in the in- 
structional field are also under way as a result of wide- 
spread curriculum study started last year under the 
guidance of Professor PAUL HANNA (Beta 673) of 
Stanford University and Professor FREDERICK WEER- 
SING (Eta 68) of the University of California. 
Changes in curriculum study organization and plans 
for further study are being continued during the 
coming year. 


THE New York Wor p’s Fair has made no ef- 
fort, according to official announcements, to confine 
Education to a single building. Educational exhibits 
in the broader sense are to be found throughout the 
exhibit area and, in some cases, even in the Amuse- 
ment Area. The Fair has, however, in a focal exhibit 
on Education (sponsored jointly by the American As- 
sociation for Adult Education, with a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation, and by the Fair Corporation) 
presented a thesis which introduces the visitor to Edu- 
cation at the Fair. 

The focal exhibit on Education, located in the 
Science and Education Building on the Avenue of 
Patriots at Hamilton Place, was planned under the 
direction of an Advisory Committee on Education of 
which Chancellor Harry Woodburn Chase of New 
York University is Chairman. 

“We can control the forces of nature; can we use 
them for the good of man?” explains why science and 
education have been brought together in a twin ex- 
hibit. Science has created a new and ever-changing 


world which presents many problems; education must 
train each new generation to understand and to solve 
these problems and in turn to create a new and bet- 
ter world. Thus each field is closely related to the 
other, and both are powerful social forces. 

The right wing of the building is devoted to the 
education exhibit, the theme of which is embodied in 
a quotation from Thomas Jefferson, “If a nation ex- 
pects to be ignorant and free in a state of civilization 
it expects what never was and never will be.”” Here no 
attempt is made to present the technical aspects of 
education. Education is shown not as confined within 
the walls of an institution but as beginning when life 
begins and never ending. 

The section Education in the United States includes 
an exhibit of salaries figures, enrollment statistics, 
statistics of rural education and of the various levels 
representing the total amount of education of citizens 
of the country. 

Twenty states have exhibits, mainly pictorial but 
including many models. Dioramas vie with moving 
pictures, still pictures, etchings and paintings for the 
attention of those visiting the Fair. 


IMPROVED PUBLIC RELATIONS are believed to fol- 
low a policy of taking the public completely into the 
confidence of school boards and professional per- 
sonnel, if the beliefs of many school systems may 
be judged by the efforts at publicity they are making. 
Of primary importance in such a campaign is a 
thorough understanding of how the school dollar is 
spent. An increasingly large number of attractive, in- 
teresting and valuable budgets reach this office each 
year. Many of these are copies of successful produc- 
tions of other years. Some are original enough to 
make such copying natural. 

Tentative Budget—1939-1940 is the title of the 
illustrated booklet prepared by the Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Schools. The inside cover is a statement of account 
with Mr. and Mrs. John Taxpayer which indicates 
that the cost of educating a child for one day is 681, 
cents, distributed as follows: Teaching staff—491/, 
cents (about the price of one haircut), supplies— 
2 cents, operation of plant—15 cents (the price of a 
package of cigarettes, health, etc.—2 cents. 

Other features include a series of pages illustrative 
of character, citizenship, courtesy, competency, with 
photographs of classrooms and students; an analysis 
of current income, and proposed expenditures. 


Education on Air and Screen 


“His Master's VoIce” may become “their teacher's 
voice” if plans for education by phonograph to be 
tried in South Carolina prove to be successful. Under 
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the auspices of the University of South Carolina di- 
vision of extension a trial of phonograph education 
will be made. W. H. Ward, director of the extension 
division, stated that the Committee on Scientific Aids 
to Learning, of which President James B. Conant, of 
Harvard University, is chairman, had agreed to make 
available to the state without charge several sets of 
two groups of recordings for use in elementary schools. 
These transcription groups, one consisting of forty 
elementary science records and the other of six art ap- 
preciation records, are said to have been used with 
marked success in Rochester, N. Y., schools. 


ROUND TABLE TO CONTINUE. Continuing the sup- 
port it gave last year to broadcasting of economic in- 
formation, the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation has made 
a grant of $40,000 to the University of Chicago. 

The gift will be used to improve and experiment 
with the University of Chicago Round Table, top- 
ranking educational broadcast, which is carried Sun- 
day mornings over a national network of 58 stations 
to some two million listeners. Providing informed 
discussion of important national and international 
problems, the Round Table has a large economic 
content. 


W. Carson Ryan (Rho 412) is acting as Chair- 
man of the Educational Guidance Committee, a group 
which is sponsoring educational programs for pupils 
of elementary and high schools. The new organiza- 
tion is called “Junior Programs, Inc.” and is designed 
to be non-commercial and non-profit-making. The 
headquarters of the new organization are 37 West 
57th Street, New York City. The programs include 
performances by a number of symphony orchestras 
and by touring opera, ballet and dramatic companies 
which are sponsored by “Junior Programs.” Admis- 
sion fees average from ten to twenty-five cents. Ofh- 
cers of the new organization report that nearly three 
hundred communities have scheduled performances 
for the current school year. Corollary classroom mate- 
rials consist of stories for different age levels, sheet 
music, bibliographies, phonograph record lists, direc- 
tions for games and dances and suggestions for proj- 
ects of many kinds. These are used in schools as a 
stimulant to classroom study. Other members of the 
committee include such well-known educators and 
public figures as J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE (Beta 
1319), MADAME OLGA SAMAROFF STOKOWSKI, 
FREDERICK M. THRASHER (Rho 250), P. J. KELLER, 
and many others. 


THE THIRTY-FIRST MOUNTAIN radio listening cen- 
ter, established by the University of Kentucky, has 
just been installed on the waters of Safety Fork Creek, 
Morgan County, Kentucky. This new center is the 
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second one to be located in Morgan County. The lis- 
tening centers, established by the University of Ken- 
tucky are to be considered as part of the radio educa. 
tion plan of the university. The new listening center 
is in charge of one of the local librarians of the WPA 
Pack Horse Library, who hopes to combine the services 
of the WPA Library with the University of Kentucky 
Radio Program. 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF SAMUEL P. Burns, 
Head of the Department of School Music at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, the Department of School Music 
at that University is willing to provide program no- 
tices to all persons engaged in furthering educational 
and cultural infiuences in the State of Indiana. These 
program notices are directly related to the regular 
broadcasts of the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
are illustrated and written in very sympathetic style. 
School people within the broadcast range covered by 
the programs of the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra 
should write to Samuel P. Burns, Head of the Depart- 
ment of School Music, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, for complete information as to how to procure 
these program notes. 


A. C. CHAPMAN has taken up his duties as Director 
of the University of Texas Radio Research Bureau. 
The Bureau is a subdivision of the School of Educa- 
tion, of which B. F. PirrENGER (Mu 71) is the Dean. 
The new research bureau will investigate the studies 
of listening habits of children and adults, types and 
popularity of radio-advertised products, school use of 
radio programs, effect of radio on teacher efficiency 
in the classroom. One immediate project will be to 
determine the present status of radio as an instrument 
of education, whether in direct classroom use or in 
leisure-time home use, according to the Director. 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF Dr. EpGAR DALE 
(Sigma 413), members of Zeta Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa at the University of Chicago during the past 
summer made an evaluation of ten selected screen 
travel films designed for school use. Eighty-five mem- 
bers of the Chapter took part in the evaluation in 
which were considered such items as general judg- 
ment, film contents, development of contents, techni- 
cal qualities, probable grade range, classroom pro- 
cedure. One hundred was assumed to be a perfect 
score. The highest rating secured by any of the films 
rated was just short of forty-five. The conclusion 
reached by members of the Chapter was that generally 
films issued by picture companies and travel agencies 
are poor in technical quality. They lack coherence, 
and the absence of material tending to establish the 
relationship of man’s activities to his environment 
tends to weaken the effect of the films. 
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Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


ALPHA XI FreELD CHAPTER, the thirty-seventh, was in- 
stalled at Des Moines, Iowa, on October 17, 1939. 
This is the first field chapter to be or- 
ganized in Iowa and the fourth in Dis- 
trict No. 4. The installing officers were 
J. V. Breitwieser, Dean of the Graduate 
School, University of North Dakota, and District Rep- 
resentative in the Fourth District, and Paul M. Cook. 

The group which petitioned for a chapter has been 
meeting as an informal club for the past three years. 
The new chapter will serve an area within a radius of 
fifty miles from Des Moines. Forty-seven mem- 
bers of Phi Delta Kappa constituted the charter 
group with Everett Davis as president and W. C. 
Findley as secretary. 


FIELD 
CHAPTER 


ZETA CHAPTER inaugurated last summer a series of 
Phi Delta Kappa lectures to be given annually during 

the summer session of the University of 
LECTURE Chicago. Dr. William Fielding Hogburn 
SERIES of the Department of Social Sciences de- 

livered the first lecture on the subject 
“Future Trends in Education” to an audience of 500. 
The lecture is being published this fall. 


A suRVEY of the nominal membership in District Six 
was made last spring by the District Representative, 

Marvin E. Porch. Every 
NOMINAL MEMBERS fourth man in arrears was 
IN DISTRICT SIX invited by card question- 

Maire to state the reason 
for his inactive status. Nearly half of those to whom 
cards were sent replied. On the basis of these replies 
and the reasons for inactive status which were stated, 
some very interesting and helpful conclusions were 
developed. The findings and conclusions reported by 
Mr. Porch are given in full as follows: 

"The findings: The response was gratifying. A 
total of twenty reasons was given. Our brothers re- 
sponded in both commendable and helpful fashion. 
They were very fair and honest in their replies. They 
accepted the questionnaire as a means of helping. In 
No case was antagonism or resentment noticed; on the 
other hand, many constructive ideas were offered. The 
investigation proved to be positively encouraging, espe- 
cially in terms of fact, honesty, and advice. 

“Temporary neglect was the reason given in 18 per 
cent of the replies. Many men intimated that they had 
not been billed, or that they did not know the amount 
of dues levied or owed. 

“Twenty-seven per cent of the men stated remote- 
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ness as the reason. They either live too far from the 
chapter meeting place, or they have moved from the 
vicinity thereof. These reasons evidently are valid; yet 
for some men any distance is too far. 

“The reason of being too busy was the basis for 
thirteen per cent of the answers. This reason included 
the pressure from daily work, pressure of studies, and 
membership in too many organizations. 

“Lack of interest prevailed in thirteen per cent of 
the replies. The group included the following items: 
shifting of interest, withdrawal from the profession, 
lack of interest in our type of organization, outgrow- 
ing the organization, and no value received. Some men 
even said that the need for the fraternity ended with 
graduation. 

“Probably the most legitimate reasons accounted for 
fourteen per cent of the replies wherein financial in- 
ability, illness, and death were cited. 

“The investigation may be stated more clearly. Of 
every one hundred men who replied, the reasons on a 
percentage basis were given as follows: residence too 
far from chapter meetings, 27 per cent; temporary 
neglect, 18 per cent ; pressure of activities, 13 per cent; 
general lack of interest, 13 per cent; financial or phys- 
ical urgency and death, 14 per cent; payment recently 
made, 7 per cent; and miscellaneous reasons, 8 per 
cent. 

“The conclusions: 1. Phi Delta Kappans in the dis- 
trict, even though they be in arrears, are definitely in- 
terested in their fraternity. 

“2. Neglect or laxity toward paying dues is the one 
major reason for nominal membership. 

3. Practically no individuals express or imply that 
the organization lacks value. 

“4. A genuine lack of interest hardly exists. This 
fact is all the more evident when one eliminates those 
who have left the profession, the few who never were 
interested in our type of organization, and those whose 
interest for reasons of economic depression are shift- 
ing. 
“5. Far too many members are saying that they do 
not know the amount of annual dues and that they 
never receive bills. 

“6. Dozens of unpaid members express the desire 
to re-establish themselves, both in respect to active 
status in dues and participation in the program. 

“7. It is evident that certain chapters are at times 
too slow in reporting payment of dues to the national 
office. 

“8. Areas in which there are no chapters tend to 
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have the largest number (proportional) of nominal 
members. 

“9. There is a definite and sound need for the re- 
vision of the national directory. 

“10. If many members in the vicinity of the chap- 
ter are nominal, there is a likelihood that the chapter 
is not meeting the needs of the constituency by offer- 
ing a program of vital service. 

“11. Where members live too far from the chap- 
ter, there may be need for the establishment of a field 
chapter. This is debatable. 

12. Many more than the majority of nominal mem- 
bers can be reclaimed if the chapters, and especially the 
officers, become more alert to their responsibilities. 

“13. A district survey occasionally, once in each pe- 
riod of two or four years, would be of much value to 
the local and national organization. It would reveal 
reasons for non-payment of dues, show the trend of 
interest, bring to light the scope of unemployment 
among members, trace individual apathy, render aid 
by pointing at weaknesses in the chapter programs and 
mechanics, and evoke many valuable suggestions.” 


FRANKLIN BLIss SNYDER, who assumed office as presi- 
dent of Northwestern University on September 1, 1939, 

was presented with a life member- 
LIFE ship in Phi Delta Kappa following 
MEMBERSHIP his initiation in Upsilon Chapter on 

July 19. The president-elect, one 
of a group of thirty-three candidates, discussed the in- 
fluence of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin on Democracy,” in 
giving the principal address at the dinner which fol- 
lowed the initiation. More than eighty Phi Delta Kap- 
pans were present for the meeting—many of them vis- 
itors from different sections of the country. 


THREE MATTERS of importance which are related to 
the publications program of Phi Delta Kappa will 

come before the National Coun- 
PUBLICATIONS cil for solution in December. 

First, the continuing publica- 
tion of Education Abstracts. The subscription list has 
doubled during the biennium but the publication has 
not yet become self-supporting. Second, the continua- 
tion of the guidance project and the distribution of 
Teaching as a Man's Job. Nearly 13,000 copies of the 
book have been distributed but it seems that there has 
been no concerted effort to carry on the project of se- 
lection and guidance except as the book in itself ac- 
complishes that result. Third, the continuation of 
THE Put DELTA KaPPAN as a professional publica- 
tion while at the same time it serves as a fraternity 
house organ. Proper emphasis upon special issues 
places a heavy burden upon the editorial staff, and it 
also makes an increased magazine budget necessary. 
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FULTON, MISSOURI 


























Honest Merchandise at Fair Prices 


Let us Compete on 

Your Class Jewelry 

Needs, Invitations 
and Diplomas 


Wire or Write 


GEORGE SPIES, Inc. 
4140 N. Kolmar Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Official Jewelers to Phi Delta Kappa 


Send orders for Phi Delta Kappa jewelry to Phi Delta Kappa 
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